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oe SCRIBNER’ S SONS’ New Books. 


MARSE CHAN.—New Illustrated Edition. 


By Tuomas NELSON PaGE. [Illustrated by W. T. SMEpLEy. Square 12mo, $1.50. 


“ A new edition of this exquisite little masterpiece, choicely printed and illustrated with capital drawings. It is one of the dialect stories 
that will live.” — Philadelphia Times. 


* Brought out in superb holiday form. Mr. Smedley has caught precisely the spirit of the text. The delicacy and truthfulness of his touch 
have been well brought out.’’— Boston Beacon. ; 
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CHILDREN OF THE POOR. | SPANISH CITIES. 
By Jacos A. Rus. Illustrated. 12mo, $2.50. With Glimpses of Gibraltar and Tangier. By C. A. 
— - equi oe $ Sropparp, D.D. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 
A companion and supplement to Mr. Riis’s well-known “How the | “He has sed the axt of welling dia, sé 
Other Half Lives,’’ and, like that work, is a systematic study which em- the ideal of « delightful companion whose conversation has informing 
bodies the results of close personal observation of the social condit liti without being tedious, and whose style has sparkle without 





of the poor. It is illustrated from photographs by the author. | froth."—N. ¥. Tribune. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 


By Jarep B. Fraae, N.A., 8.T.D. With 18 reproductions of Allston’s paintings. Large 8vo, $5.00. 


A poet and novelist as well as a great painter, and the friend of the most eminent men of his time, Allston was, in char- 
acter, 43°. and genius, one of the most interesting figures of his day ; and this, the first full and authentic story of 





his life, th important as a biography and fascinating as a narrative. 











LIFE OF MICHEL ANGELO. AFLOAT AND ASHORE ON THE 


By Joun Azommeven Symonps. With appendices and 50 | MEDITERRANEAN. 
ustrations. ———_ 8vo, 2 vols., $12.50 


By Lee MeriweEtHeR. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50 
Mr. 8; sutiotn siagatind os highest authori - oC 
sance, aod bis new book is the ri a of mm man | study. It will An unconventional journey, full of novel and out-of-the-way epi- 
take high rank in biographical literature as a portrait of the man and | 80des and humorous incidents. The illustrations from the author's | 
as a picture of his times. kodak are a feature of the book. { 








CYCLOPEDIA OF PAINTERS AND PAINTINGS. 


Edited by J. D. Cuamprarn, Jr. Critical Editor, C. C. Perxins. Popular Edition. 2,000 illustrations. 
4to, 4 vols., 320.00 net. 


“The publication of this monumental work leaves far behind it all similar enterprises. Here is a reference book of the highest order, a work i 
upon which the country is to be congratulated, for no nation has produced anything Gagecior to this.’’— Boston Beacon. 


NEW SAINT AMAND VOLUMES. | DR. J. G. HOLLAND’S TWO POEMS. 

Tue Ducness or BERRY AND THE Court or Lovis XVIII. | BITTER SWEET and KATHRINA. Cameo =. 
x oo OF ~~ AND THE a o¥ CHARLES Each with an etched frontispiece. 16mo, gilt top, $1.2/ } 
-— LL HE CHESS OF ERRY AND THE EVOLUTION OF | In this series there have already i Mr. Mitchell’s ies ; 
1830, 3vols. Each with portrait. $1.25. ies of a Bachelor” and “Dream Life, ” Mr. Cable's “ Old Creole Rever 1 
“The life of the Duchess of Berry shows a fascinating woman whose | and Mr. Page's “In Ole Virginia.” 
any ts full of interest, and it is written in the delight style of ** Dainty little volumes that are a model of the bookmaker’s art.’’—- 
i 
























+ apleer h ma 3 (4 ey characterizes the er volumes in | ppita delph os Pree. 





THE GREAT STREETS OF THE WORLD. 

8vo, fully illustrated, $4.00. 

BROADWAY. By Ricnarp Harpine Davis.— PICCADILLY. By Anprew Lanc.—THE BOULEVARDS. By 

Francisqve Sarcry.—UNTER DEN LINDEN. By Pavt Liypav.—THE CORSO OF ROME. By W. W. Srory. 
—THE GRAND CANAL. By Henry James.—THE NEVSKY PROSPEKT. By Isaset F. Hapcoop. 


4 
This series ere So ences Ee Ot Cs eee ee ee Sa eee Sep © Newmans & Se copa, end 
varied and brilliant in color. The illustrations are , and rep the best work cf eminent artists and engravers. 














For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postpaid, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York City. 
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A. C. MCCLURG & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


FRANCE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1830-1890. 


By Exvizasetx Worme.ey Latimer. Profusely illustrated with portraits of celebrated characters. $2.50. 


In this brilliant and ve, history is made as fasc 
pa pt ty Tt 
sessed ex: for acquiring 
style. The are numerous, and an interest to 


as fiction. It is safe to say that the rapidly changing and dramatic 
r, have never been more vividly portrayed. Mrs. Latimer pos- 


Bonaparte to the fall of 
ormation, NL) hae yy Ldn lcm aes judgement, and a most engaging literary 


A HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 


(From the Renaissance to the Present.) By B. C. Burr, A. M. 


2 vols., crown Svo, $4.00. 


The work is peer into three periods, which are oe into groups of a. A brief biography of each author is given, followed by a 
hia elation to thought. The 


SS ne aoe 


pth ed gy 


Pass heist 


his influence uw thinkers are 
clone in the fleld which it sccupies, and is notable for the accuracy of its facts and summaries, and for its perspicuous sty 


history of modern content of his josophic 


Seated, together * with the author’s own comments and ~— work is 


SOUND AND MUSIC. 


By Prof. Joun A. Zaum. Profusely illustrated. Royal 8vo, $3.50. 


The service which Professor Zahm has rendered to all in 


scientific work, cannot and hearty recognition. 
— >> witness their experiments and 

by the au aleodngha? lorm of of address, 
doubly attractive. 


examine 
the lavish use of illustrations, and his own genial] personalit, 


readers, especially to music-lovers, by this delightful, popular, yet ri dl 
reader is taken into the physical hatorete, net the most cmon ~4 


their marvelous mec inventions, ly those of Reon 


y, combine to make his pages 


REFERENCES FOR LITERARY WORKERS. 


By Henry Warson. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 


is preée a useful book. 


This is preéminentl, 
practical character which long experience the wants of 


by the librarian of a large university lib oe et Ot een oh 
students dictates ; while the enthor’s digests ‘ai 


and summaries of topics, which rl; 
contenant 


encyclopedic in their scope and treatment, show great familiarity with the subjects discussed, and remarkable power of clear and 


PRINCE TIP-TOP. 


statement. 


A Fairy Tale. By Marcvuerrre Bovvert, author — “Sweet William” and “ ‘i ‘wmnened s Love Story.” 


HELEN 
Miss Bouvet’s latest book, ‘‘ Prince 
volume she has loose rein to a merry and 


Illustrated by 


NG. Small 4to, $1.25 


Top,” is so utterly unlike either of her cniiiar anes an to give her readers a genuine surprise. In this 
yy eee ee ee ee 


Opera Bouffe for children, full of fun and go, 





Sinating plovares 


ly into the spirit of the story, and produced a series of fas- 


THE CHILDREN’S LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


By M. Louise pnp Illustrated by HELEN M. AnMstronG. 12mo, $1.25. 


No man was ever more truly Seer 
a distinct service to the children of America fe by writing 8 le of 
Lincoln's writings, has power of simple “ 


CHRISTMAS STORIES FROM FRENCH AND 
SPANISH WRITERS. 
By Antorvetre OcpEN. 16mo, $1.25. 
Di La 
TO ENGLAND AND BACK. 
A Winter Vacation. By Canon Know es. Portrait. 16mo, $1. 


by One Oe than A The author of this work has 


raham Lincoln. 
the “ .”’ and, by introducing numerous selections from 





wt tnbevest ber pontiibel readers. Aside from its biographi- 


THADDEUS OF WARSAW. 
By Jane Porter. Finely printed and bound. 12mo, gilt 


top, $1.25. 

This edition is uniform with that of the “ Scottish Chiefs’ and “‘ The 
Children of the Abbey,”’ published last year, which the Boston Times 
pronounced ‘ beautifully Cound, faultlessly printed, and thoroughly ad- 
mirable editions.”’ 


VALERIA, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Harriet Monroe. $1.50. 
ee eS en ae ronounced and 
commendation. 


5 has also been ‘ished by 
being selected to write the “ Ode” for the World’s Columbian 


Exposition, which is included in this volume. 


SOME RHYMES OF IRONQUILL OF KANSAS. 
12mo, 187 pages, $1.00. 


The “ Rh: of Eronquill”’ are as original as the verses of James 
Whitcomb . Both the cordial praise of W. D. Howells and the 
sale in other form of thousands of of some of these poems attest 


their popularity. 
ELEUSIS, AND LESSER POEMS. 
By Witu1am Rurvus Perkins. 16mo, 219 pages, $1.00. 


“ Eleusis’’ was published anonymously, in a private edition, two 
"made a very marked impression ‘ 





For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 
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1607 The Library of American Literature, 1892 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN ave MELE MACKAY HUTCHINSON, 
Alone contains more carefully chosen, ably edited, and artistically arranged 





ADVENTURES, CORRESPONDENCE, HISTORIES, POEMS, 
ANECDOTES, CRITICISM, HUMOROUS ARTICLES, POLITICS, 
BALLADS, DRAMAS, NARRATIVES, THEOLOGY, 
BIOGRAPHIES, ESSAYS, NOTED SAYINGS, TRAVELS, 
CHARACTER SKETCHES, FICTIONS, ORATIONS, WARS, 


WITCHCRAFTS, AND WONDERS, 


than were ever before gathered within the same space or offered in one collection. Among those best competent to testify 
the following have made constant use of these volumes, and highly recommend them: 





EX-PRESIDENT NOAH POR- | WILLIAM E. SHELDON, Ex- | ANDREW CARNEGIE, COL. T. WENTWORTH HIGGIN- 

TER, Yale University, | Pres. National Teachers’ Ass'n, | GEN. FITZ HUGH LEE, | _80N, 

W. T. enema ee United | ROBERT C. WINTHROP, | MRS. J. E. B. STUART, | THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 

SUUpUREELEAT WHTFTIER, | RICHARD MALCOLM JOHN- | MRS. ROSCOE CONKLING, | 7 CAMBS RAMI, 
| STON | HON. CHARLES A. DANA, BON. WHETELAW REID, 

PROF. JOHN FISKE, Harvard | OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, PROF. DAVID SWING, 

University, | BISHOP PHILLIPS BROOKS, | “ 

A. R. SPOFFORD, Librarian of HON. ROBERT G. INGERSOLL, | CARDINAL GIBBONS, | CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, 

‘ pores ss Igy | HON. GEORGE WILLIAM CUR- | ARCHBISHOP CORRIGAN, | RICHARD HENRY STODDARD, 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS; TIS, | ARCHBISHOP RYAN, | GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON, 
BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT, _ ROBERT A. PINKERTON, | CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, | MRS. JOHN A. LOGAN, 

D.D., LL.D., Chancellor Chau- RICHARD WATSON GILDER, | - | CHARLES L. TIFFANY, Mer- 

~ee die * | HON. HENRY WATTERSON, | ’ 
tauqua University, | AMOS M. KELLOGG, Editor V. | jure LONDON TIMES | chant, 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, | _Y. School Journal, E " | B. O. FLOWER, Editor Arena, 


And thousands of others who are well known. 


HE STEDMAN-HUTCHINSON LIBRARY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE is indispensable to busy persons whose time is limited ; 

to children whose tastes are to be formed ; to those who use books for entertainment and instruction, and to all who wish to know anything 

about books or authors, or who wish to improve their own conversation and writings. It will cost you nothing to ask the next book-agent you 
meet to bring you this Lrsrary. He will be glad to bring it. In the meantime write to 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





NEW CHICAGO BRANCH FRENCH BOOKS “2,200.dne"7euee ee 
oF 4 WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Paris and New York Picture House. | 51 ana 853 Sixth Avenue, N. W. Cor. 48th St., New Yorx. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., dealers in RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


High-class Engravings, Etchings, and Water | Mon Oncle et Mon Cure. 837% pes Banre. 
Colors, have just opened their new store in the | sis. Wwite explanatory notes by F. 0, va Suuncunasr, Aasstant Prater 


on ae sor ™m University. 12mo, paper, 60 cts. 
Atheneum Building, 24 Van Buren Street, — 

where all visitors will be welcome. be Fr ouch U Verk b. f LL.D. of the University of Virginia 
A Descriptive Catalogue of 500 high-class oe ih naia Toe ah oo 
_ Etchings, their own exclusive publications, and Le Franc ais P. ratique. 13mo, cloth, $1.00. New vol- 
with 50 fine Illustrations, will be mailed on re- ” aa ae ssiacteieaiaientienii 
ceipt of ten cents in stamps. Le Chant Du Cygne. 2: Choisie. ome, paper, 35 cts 
ae es ° (In Italian.) By Epmonpo ps Amicis. With ex - 
IN ARC TIC SEAS A NARRATIVE OF THE VOYAGE Camilla. tory notes Gy Pref. f. B. Comma. Ome, paper, kts 
* or THe “ Krre” with the B. a. - Maurice Lecomre. 12mo, paper, 25 cts. A little 

euaay by yy vo NortH GREENLAND. By Rosert N. Keety, ouder le. y for school use. 








company Lieutenant Peary, G. G. Davis, A.M., M.D., ileal ‘ 
M.R.C.8., 00 accompany Loutonsnt Feast, « iation of the Unit NOW READY. 


of Ivania, etc. A Sto: f Ad he F North, om 
Life and’ Euperienccs nest the North Pole, together with the eompicte | Les Kindes Erstes Buch. sch ¥sutBercy’s Premier 
LOG —A- E Wa  * = the Peary-Verhoeff es the ~— HELM Rirre. 12mo, boards, 40 cts. Goathan pages on application. 

D 2 . “~ 
ated oe Cane, Fe am wk lh Lizar divre. “iawn ae eee 
Io ST Polar Sea, Ad- J 
ventures and Results, written by the members of the party. The vol. | [ es ‘Prosateurs Francais du X1Xe Siecle. 


yore will contain material of the Greatest Geog cal and ——_ By Prof. C. Fontarxe, B.L., L.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. Specimen pages 


New and Accurate Maps, with all the latest Di ies, Views selected | ° @pplication. 


ieee tenner te | L’CEuore de Francois Coppie. Utes 











rwOrders filled tric in gold, $3.50. nding to date of ip A ical sketch and notes in English by Prof. G. Castrentsr, Bier-S. 
ers filled strictly in A. -wr~ hang according to date of recei 
Wi 
B book. A pleasing addition to any lbeary. Fables Choisies de la Fontaine. Mi. series: 
Sent upon receipt of price, or to be had of all booksellers. on the author, and English motes by Mme. B. Beck, of hres y. 








RUFUS C. HARTRANFT, Publisher, Philadelphia. Cnddtihemingah aetna 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


‘Barbara ‘Dering. 


A sequel to “THE QUICK OR THE DEAD,” 
by Ametiz Rives. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


cA Sister's Sin. 
A new story by Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. Lip- 
pincott’s Series of Select Novels. 12mo, paper, 
50 cents; cloth, as 00. 


My F listations. 


By Marcaret Wynman. An amasing recital of 
the loves of a young Lendon girl. Illustrated, 
12mo, satin, $1.25. 


By Subtle F ragrance Held. 


By Mary Fietrcuer Stevens. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


Columbian Selections. 


American Patriotism. For Home and School. By 
Henry B. Carrineton, U.S.A., LL.D., author 
of “ Patriotic Reader,” ete. With tributes to 
Columbus by Jozt Bartow, Wasurneton Irv- 
Ing, Francis Bettamy, and others. 12mo, 


cloth, 75 cents. 


Handy-Book of Literary 
Cunosities. 

By Witt14M S. Wats, author of “ Literary Life.” 
Small 8vo. Uniform with “Reader’s Hand- 
book.” Half morocco, $3.50 ; three-quarters calf, 
$5.00. 

A collection of the bric-a-brac of literature, liter- 
ary forgeries, hoaxes, jests, enigmas, conundrums, 
paradoxes, etc., exploited; proverbs, sayings, slang 
phrases, and familiar lines correlated and traced to 
their source ; plagiarisms, analogies, and coincidences 
detected ; the whole forming a complete encyclo- 
peedia of all that is most amusing and entertaining 
in the ana of the past and present, and an indis- 
penable reference-book of curious, quaint, and out- 
of-the-way information that has never before been 
collected in book form. 





If not obtainable at your Bookseller's, send direct to the Pub- 
— who will forward the books, postpaid, on receipt of 
price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 
715 & 717 Market Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





SE ss 


—<— 


NI EW ‘PUBLICATIONS. 


THE 


YOUTH OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


By Ernest Lavissr, Professor at the Sorbonne, Paris, 
ted from the French b a BusHNeELL Cotr- 

MAN. 1| vol., 462 pages, cloth, $2.00 
Sn ¢ SoGue Rest Sa that has appeared in recent 
years. It has been received with the greatest favor in Europe, many 
eminent German critics having —- the opinion that this cele. 


French Academician has produced the best history of Frederick 
the Great that has yet The translation by Mrs. Coleman is 
an excellent one, and as work treats of the most eventful epoch in 


German it will prove of great value to every student, as well as 
of fascinating interest to the general reader. 


ENGLAND AND ITS RULERS. 


A Concise Compendium of the History of land and Its 
People. By H. Pomeroy BrewsTER Gerorce H. 
Hompurey. Cloth, 350 pages, price, $1.50. 


are methodical! well and represent a vast deal of 
eee ee See « & aes There is hardly a superfluous 
pa pnp ag the pages. Celt and Roman, Saxon 

are each ’ 


CoLumBus: An Epic Poem. 


Giving an accurate hi of the great diseovery in rhymed 
* "Prot. S SAMUEL JEFFERSON, FRAS. 
F.CS. 1 vol., illustrated, cloth, price, $1.25. 
a ay wae eg ee toe kw se he we wy ee ny ep 
this handsome ords 


oe peeny ne bw heroic figures of the 
na’ and the scene on which his deeds were done, 
ge 


in the more it light of rose wot.” *— The Standard, Chica: 


‘RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


oA STUDY OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 


Exuen M. MircHeu. Me ne ag og by Witr1am 
SEVILLE ALGER. 1 vol., cloth, $1.25 
* An able and in every respect an admirable oatame. It sets forth in 


a clear and importance and value of the study of 
philosophy, and slceied 2 tale 0 duties an love tor 
study.” Pe Yinvtation tt Work, New York. 


MENS CHRISTI. 


By Joun Sremrort Kepney, D.D. 1 vol., cloth, $1.00. 


“ Though in the extreme and instructive on new and bold 
lines of t.”"—Methodist Review, New York. 


HINDU LITERATURE. 


By} ay = A. Reep, Member of the Philosophical Seslety 
Great Britain. Bab care ces oye price, $2.00. 

ms ot A 4 

subject It nei lai So methodical, —_s mf 


ers."’— Boston Day Traelter. 


CIVILIZATION: An Historical Review. 


Bet Cares Morais, author of the ‘‘Ayran Race ; Its Ori 
and Its Achievements.”’ 2 vols., 12mo, over 1 page 8 


widen their thought, ennoble their pathies and ben toate faith 
in the fact that all these > it and are leading to a 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by the publishers, 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO., 
Nos. 262 & 264 Wasasn Ave., . . CHICAGO. 
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THE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


That the university ideal includes something more 
than the teaching of those students who gather in 
its lecture-rooms, is a fact that our higher institu- 
tions of education are coming more and more fully 
to recognize. That it should be not only a centre 
of learning for the few, but a direct source of light 





| and leading for the many, is the obvious corollary 


of its history, broadly considered ; and it is grati- 
fying to observe that this wider view of the univer- 
sity function finds yearly an increasing embodiment 
in various enlargements of its scope. The move- 
ment for University Extension, in the special sense 
of the term, offers possibilities hitherto but imper- 
fectly appreciated, and, when it shall have emerged 
from the present tentative stage of its development, 
will probably remain as a permanent addition to 
the forces that make for culture. This movement, 
in its present achievement and promise, we discuss 
in a separate article. But there are still other <li- 
rections in which university work is capable of ex- 


| tension. It should be brought into closer relations 


with the elementary and secondary work of educa- 
tion everywhere ; it should leaven the whole edu- 
cational lump with the yeast of its devotion to the 
ideal ends of learning, and of its maintainance of 
the high intellectual standards so greatly needed as 
a protest against the material view of life. Illus- 
trations of this sort of activity are afforded by the 
recent Autumn Conference of the University of Chi- 
eago, and by such efforts to re-act upon the methods 
of lower instruction as have lately been put forth 
by the authorities of Harvard University. The lat- 
ter institution, in its offer to examine technically 
the work of the lower schools in Massachusetts and 
elsewhere, and in its “ Report on Composition and 
Rhetoric,” has inaugurated a work of the highest 
significance and value, and illustrated a sort of 
work that might profitably be undertaken by other 
universities. 

A few weeks ago we called attention, in an arti- 
cle on American periodical publications, to the 
number and value of the special reviews emanating 


| from our universities; and we wish now to discuss 


the general question of the University Press and its 
functions. In the new university idea, original re- 
search plays a part no less important than that of 
instruction. Members of the university faculty are 
given opportunities for investigation of their own, 
and understand that their work as instructors con- 
sists, not only in imparting accepted knowledge, but 
in training their students in the methods by which 
the sum of knowledge is increased. And in mak- 
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partment, the results of such original work, the uni- 
versity is engaged in a kind of extension quite as 
important as any other. There are two ways of 
shedding intellectual light upon a community: there 
is the even and diffused radiance typified by the 
ordinary methods of University Extension, and 
there is the concentrated search-light typified by 
the work that should be done by a University Press. 
Work of this latter sort cannot meet the popular test 
which puts but the one question: Is it self-support- 
ing? It cannot be expected to pay in the practical 
sense ; the more valuable it is, the less likely is it that 
it will bring any corresponding pecuniary return. 
It would be a mockery for the university to encour- 
age research without providing for the publication 
of its fruits. Under these circumstances, it becomes 
simply the duty of the university to assume the cost 
of this work, a duty as clear as that of compensat- 
ing its instructors for their services. 

To the Johns Hopkins University we owe the first 
distinct and unqualified recognition in this country 
of the importance of the University Press. Pre- 
vious to its foundation, a few of our colleges had 
put forth occasional monographs or other publica- 
tions, but no important and systematic work had 
been done in this direction. At the very start, how- 
ever, the Johns Hopkins University organized a well- 
equipped press department, and the record of its 
sixteen years’ existence is one of which the institu- 
tion may well be proud. “The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity has encouraged publication,” is the modest 
statement made by President Gilman, in a recent 
retrospect. To explain what the statement means 
requires a catalogue. In the first place, it means 
the publication of the “ American Journal of Math- 
ematics,” the “ American Chemical Journal,” the 
“ American Journal of Philology,” and “ Modern 
Language Notes,”— four periodicals which are 
recognized as the foremost American organs of their 
respective subjects. It means, furthermore, the 
publication of several series of the highest value to 
scholarship: “ Studies from the Biological Labora- 
tory,” “ Studies in Historical and Political Science,” 
and “Contributions to Assyriology.” It means 
also the publication of a great variety of miscel- 
laneous volumes, including the valuable extra vol- 
umes of the Historical and Political Science Studies, 
and such works as Rowland’s plates of the solar 
spectrum, Brooks’s collection of morphological mon- 
ographs, and Harris’s editions of oriental manu- 
scripts. It even means the publication of a volume 
of miscellaneous essays by the head of the philo- 
logical faculty. 

Stimulated by the example thus set, a number of 
our other universities have developed press depart- 
ments of much importance. From Harvard are 
issued the “ Quarterly Journal of Economies ” and 
a valuable series of classical studies. From Co- 
lumbia we have the “ Political Science Quarterly,” 
from Cornell the “ Philosophical Review,” and from 
Clark the “Journal of Morphology” and “The 





other institutions, large and small, monographs and 
volumes of special studies fitfully appear. The 
newer universities are taking up this work with 
special energy. Leland Stanford Junior has just 
issued its first monograph, the earnest of many to 
come; and the University of Chicago has planned 
its work of publication upon so large a scale that it 
bids fair to rival the institution which acted as the 
pioneer in this department of educational enterprise. 
The University of Chicago has, indeed, more frankly 
than any other, recognized publication as an indis- 
pensable adjunct to university work, and proposes 
that each of its departments shall issue a special re- 
view or series of studies. 

While the endowment and prospects of such in- 
stitutions as the Leland Stanford Junior University 
and the University of Chicago may admit of a work 
of publication thus liberally planned, the case is dif- 
ferent with institutions of more limited resources ; 
and just what the latter should attempt to do be- 
comes a question of serious practical importance. 
A monograph published by some small college in 
Pennsylvania, or Ohio, or Texas, may have the high- 
est scientific value, but will fail to reach the audi- 
ence to which it zppeals, because students in the de- 
partment to which it belongs are not accustomed to 
look to that particular source for their information. 
Local pride tends to encourage a great many pub- 
lications of this scattering sort, which are made in- 
effective by their furtive and sporadic issue. It 
would be far better for science, if less flattering to 
the individual institution, for such work to be sent 
to some organ of well-established authority, even if 
issued under the auspices of a rival university. A 
classical paper hailing from the University of North 
Dakota, for example, is put to much better use if 
sent to the “ American Journal of Philology ” than 
if published in pamphlet form at its place of origin. 
When it becomes evident that the existing organs 
have reached their limit, and cannot take care of 
the original work in their respective departments, it 
is then time to think of establishing others. And, 
even then, the work of starting new organs should 
be left to the larger and wealthier institutions. The 
prevalence of comity in these matters, or the ar- 
rangement of some systematic scheme of codpera- 
tion, should be strongly urged in the interests of 
all concerned. The responsibility of starting a new 
scientific review is great, and should not be lightly 
assumed. If the field in question is not yet ex- 
ploited, or if there is good reason to believe both 
that an additional review in some department is 
needed, and that it can be edited without resort to 
padding, then the time has certainly come for its 
establishment. But the motive should be closely 


examined to make sure that it is scientific, and not 
the result of the self-advertising propensity. The 
work of political and economic science has so wid- 
ened of late years that three American reviews have 
already come into being, and justified their claim 
of the right to exist, while a fourth is promised for 
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early appearance. But there are as yet few de- 


partments of investigation which require such a | 


plurality of American organs, and caution is far 
better than precipitancy in entering upon a field al- 
ready occupied. The advantages of gathering the 
results of research into a few foci are great, and 
they are accompanied by the other advantages that 
result from a process of careful editorial selection 
and arrangement. For all but the institutions of 
largest resources, some sort of codperation in their 
work of publication is extremely desirable, and 
would be attended by very slight practical difficul- 
ties. 





PROBLEMS OF UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION. 


The new movement which is planned to carry 
higher education to the masses has been called « The 
University on Wheels.” Since the mountain will 
not come to Mahomet, Mahomet must needs go to the 
mountain. University Extension is an attempt to 
extend to a certain portion of society who desire a 
higher culture, but are lacking in means or oppor- 
tunity to obtain it, some of the advantages of col- 
lege education. It discards an earlier theory, which 
considered such education as suitable only for a se- 
lect portion of mankind, and, finding the normal re- 
sults of college education in increased facility in 
the use of one’s self as distinctively a human and a 
social being, it proposes to give to as many as pos- 
sible what has hitherto been the possession of a 
favored few. Taking this position, its promoters 
have no sympathy with the eighteenth century 
maxim that “A little learning is a dangerous thing ”; 
rather, their motto is, “‘ Half a loaf is better than no 
bread.” 

That culture and refinement of mind, and ideas 
and principles of conduct, are good possessions for the 
many, must be maintained by anyone who believes 
in progress. That the higher education, by intro- 
ducing the mind to a knowledge of literature and 
history, of science and philosophy,— the world of 
mind and the world of matter,— lifts one, even if 
by a small degree, out of a narrow and ignorant 
egoism into a somewhat better comprehension of 
his situation, and of his opportunity in life and in 
society, is undeniable. If the employee classes of 
our great cities — many of whom, under our system 
of public school education, have made a fair begin- 
ning —can in some way be enabled to go beyond 
the “three R’s,” and make some acquirement in the 
humanistic sciences which tend to make better 





citizens as well as broader men, our educated | 
classes should give time and energy and money © 


toward the accomplishment of that end. The pro- 


moters of University Extension believe that this can | 
be done; and they ask all friends of the people to 


assist in making the higher education no longer an 
aristocratic privilege of the leisured classes. They 
have succeeded in enlisting the active sympathy of 


both the great English Universities, and of nearly 
every collegiate institution in the northern United 
States. The attempt has been approved by the ed- 
ucators of two countries. There is no longer any 
debate as to its desirability : question seems to arise 
solely as to its practicability. 

The University Extension plan involves the for- 


| mation of local centres of instruction in town and 


city, and the deputation of instructors from adja- 
cent colleges to give courses of lectures, followed by 
“quiz” classes and question papers for those who 
are in real earnest. This work is done in the even- 
ings. In this way it is sought to bring to those who 
are employed in business all day a culture-study 


, which shall refine and humanize, and shall cherish 


the ideal in lives by necessity much materialized. 
That there is a demand for something of this sort, 
the formation of so many centres in this country 
and in England amply proves. The commodity 
has been advertised, and there is a rush to ob- 
tain it. 

But it does not follow necessarily from these 
premises that the seekers after education will be 
benefitted by this new movement. Bacon says that 
“Studies serve for Delight, for Ornament, and for 
Ability.” Unless the Extension work shall produce 
for its clients something more than Bacon’s first 
category, and possibly a little of the second, it will 
answer no good purpose. It should do more than 
amuse audiences and advertise lecturers. It should 
educate the people to whom it extends its interest. 
“In at one ear and out at the other” is the pro- 
verbial fate of the “ popular” lecture. If the Ex- 
tension movement can do no more than that, it has 
no vocation. College professors ought to be too 
busy to be called upon merely to amuse the popular 
caprice. If the lecture system — already over- 
worked in many of our colleges, and the bane of 
our theological seminaries — is to become the chief 
timber in this new educational structure, it would 
be better not to build. No one gets an education 
without doing the hard work himself; it cannot be 
had through a pleasant titillation of the auditory 
nerve. We look to hear a good deal less about the 
lecturer and much more about the instructor, before 
we shall be sanguine in regard to this movement. 
Quiz classes, personal supervision of the work and 
of the collateral reading, personal contact of teacher 
and pupils, are the methods found necessary in 
colleges whence educated men issue forth; and it is 
not likely that anything less thorough will carry the 
higher education to the masses. Experience has 
proved this to be the only royal road to learning. 
But if this method is to be adopted, whence is the 
supply of instruction to‘come? Our American col- 
leges are business institutions, and the professor - 
gives a guid pro quo for his salary. What atten- 
tion he devotes to Extension work must be squeezed 
out of his scanty leisure. A course of six weekly 


_ lectures is a comparatively easy thing; but quizzes 


and question papers, and examination papers,— 
surely he is duplicating his already full collegiate 
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routine. Yet this work must be done, if done at 
all, by the college professor. The amateur will not 
answer, if this Extension experiment is not to de- 
generate into mere play. The University Exten- 
sion professional in any large quantity is no bet- 
ter, if the work is to catch the spirit of the large 
work of education done in our colleges. A few 
men at every college centre who can give their 
whole time to the management of Extension work 
will be an important factor for success, but the pace 
must be set and kept going for University Exten- 
sion instruction by University faculties. And the 
Universities must give their best, for Extension au- 
diences are mature and critical, and want their 
money's worth, far beyond the demands of college 
students. Already, in and about Chicago, local 


centres are finding that much learning and a doc-' 


tor’s degree from Leipzig or Berlin do not make 
an instructor, or prevent an audience from run- 
ning away from the University, even though on 
wheels ; that, in addition, a lecturer must also be a 
trained and tried teacher, magnetic in personality 
and sympathetic with human nature, which he has 
studied as well as books. 

Yet, under the present circumstances, while the 
University professor is the needed man, there is not 
enough of him. The consequence is that the work 





so far as done may be said to be sporadic,— it lacks | 


in continuity and in solidity. What is called the 
“eireuit ” system, by which one lecturer is “ boarded 
’round” by a group of associated towns, hardly 
meets the difficulty. It is partially met only by the 
confederation system, which joins a number of col- 


leges in a codperative work. Such a union is that | 


which now centres in Chicago, and includes, besides 
the three Chicago institutions — with their literary 
departments at Hyde Park, Evanston, and Lake 
Forest — one other Illinois college, two in Wiscon- 
sin, and three in Indiana. This association makes 
use of the associated faculties of nine colleges in 
answer to calls from local centres, and thus equal- 
izes the supply to the demand, as far as the former 
goes. But the town of Reading in England has 
apparently solved the problem how to get the max- 
imum of instruction with the minimum of expendi- 
ture. Christ’s college, Oxford, has adopted the 
Reading Extension organization, and has pledged 
itself to the support of an experienced Extension 
worker, who shall give his full energy to Reading. 
As a complementary act the Government Science 
School of Reading has entered into association with 
the local Extension centre. Thus Reading will have 
a local “ Extension College,” with a local staff of 
instructors and an Oxford expert as director. If 
a similar arrangement could be made by any of 
our centrally located colleges, by which around it 
as a centre might be gathered a group of local 
schools — commercial colleges, or mechanics’ insti- 
tutes, or night schools, or some of the multitude of 
so-called colleges or universities dotted over our 
West —the saving of energy would be very great. 
Extension work might then be done in large part in 








the class-room, under the direction of the local staff 
and under the supervision of the central faculty. 
Such a union of colleges as that now centring in 
Chicago might thus enlist hundreds of local centres 
of teachers to meet the demand made by local 
centres of students. This plan, if adopted, would 
but lead on to the introduction generally of the 
method just inaugurated by the University of Chi- 
cago, which has organized an Extension faculty as 
an adjunct of the University faculty. But we doubt 
the wisdom of a rigid separation between the “ reg- 
ulars ” and the Extension men in any collegiate fac- 
ulty. If every regular professor contributed to the 
Extension ‘work, the demand on any one would be 
small, and the standard of attainment would be by 
so much the higher. All this calls for money ; but 
it is an educatioral postulate that education never 
pays its way. The Universities must bear the 
larger portion of the expense of Extension work, in 
any event, if it is to “go,” and it must be endowed 
if it is to be worth having. If this movement once 
reaches a truly educational basis, it will be full as 
easy to draw to it as to the more technical work of 
the collegiate curriculum the financial assistance of 
our business men, who are always best pleased by 
any philanthropic venture which concerns the masses 
as well as the classes. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


A CURIOUS PIECE OF LITERARY HISTORY. 
(To the Editor of Taz D1at.) 

Some interesting questions are suggested by the re- 
cent curious literary discovery announced in a late num- 
ber of “ The Academy,” of London, by the Rev. A. 
L. Mayhew. He shows that the common translations 
of “Gil Blas,” which are published as Smollett’s, 
are spurious, and not Smollett’s at all. The three 
chief modern editions of the book are George Rout- 
ledge’s, no date, bearing on its title-page the state- 
ment, “Translated from the French of Le Sage by 
Tobias Smollett” ; Nimmo and Bain’s, 1881, in three 
volumes, the translation identical with Routledge’s, but 
“preceded by a biographical and critical notice of Le 
Sage, by George Saintsbury”; and the Bohn’s Illus- 
trated Library edition. All these modern editions of 
«Gil Blas,” bearing the imprint of three most respecta- 
ble publishers, with the name of Smollet on their title- 
, give to readers, not Smollett’s version of Le 
’*s book, but a wholly distinct and inferior one. 
ese editions,” Mr. Mayhew says, “have no right 
whatever to the name of Smollett, as may be clearly 
seen by comparing any passage taken from the authen- 
tic translation by Smollett with its equivalent as it ap- 
pears in the pseudo-Smollett editions.” Mr. Mayhew 
prints in juxtaposition passages from the two versions, 
much to the injury of the common one, which shows 
itself very vulgar by comparison. 

Who, then, was the pseudo-Smollett of the publish- 
ers? Mr. Mayhew has followed on his track in the 
British Museum, and makes him out to be “ Benjamin 
Heath Malkin, esq., M.A., F.S.A.” That is his style, 
as given on the title-page of the new edition of “Gil 
Blas,” printed for Longman and other booksellers in 
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109. This edition had an advertisement decrying 
Smollett’s version in comparison with its own “more 
easy and spirited transcript of the original.” It was 
also adorned with engravings from pictures by R. 
Smirke, R.A., which engravings appear in Bohn’s illus- 
‘trated edition. 

This whole matter is not only curious as a piece of 
literary history, and as an illustration of the way in 
which most people, critics included, accept a plausible 
statement without challenge, or even injury; but it also 
has importance from another point of view. Mr. King- 
ton Oliphant, in his “ New English” (1886), cites 
Smollett as authority for certain new words, using, as 
he says, Routledge’s edition; the learned editor of the 
Stanford Dictionary follows Mr. Oliphant; others may 
follow him, and so spread widely some fantastic phil- 
ological errors. H. W. Fay. 


Westborough, Mass., Nov. 5, 1892. 


CHRONICLE AND COMMENT. 
Every now and then some newspaper or popular 


periodical attempts to discuss some literary work and 
workers of Chicago, and the attempt is usually char- 
acterized by woeful ignorance and an utter lack of 
perspective. We have never yet seen a published treat- 
ment of this subject that did not defeat its own ob- 
ject; that did not make the subject ridiculous, however 
serious the purpose of the writer. The contribution of 


Chicago to literature is as yet very slender, but it is 
not discreditable, and it represents, in the aggregate, 


considerable amount of serious endeavor and praise- 
worthy achievement. It is not, however, to be described 
by cataloguing the books that newspaper writers have 
put forth from time to time, and proclaimed (for each 
other) with all the devices of puffery known to the art of 
mutual admiration. A certain proportion of the really 
creditable literary work done in Chicago has doubtless 
been produced by professional journalists, but by far 
the larger share has been done quietly and unobtru- 
sively, and so has escaped notice in the summaries of 
which mention has been made. The latest summary of 
the sort appears in “Frank Leslie’s Monthly Maga- 
zine” for November, and fails to present in anything 
like the proper perspective the work of which it takes 
random cognizance, while it altogether omits many of 
the most serious literary workers of Chicago. Its critical 
tone may be illustrated by the description of Major 
Kirkland as combining the characteristics of Mr. How- 
ells, of Mr. Ward McAllister, and — Heaven save the 
mark !—of Louis Napoleon. Of its ignorance, the 
description of the late George Howland as “a board 
of trade man” may be taken as an example and a 
warning. 

A number of American writers, including such 
men as Mr. Joel Chandler Harris, Mr. Thomas Nelson 
Page, and Mr. Paul B. Du Chaillu, as well as many of 
the smaller fry, have recently organized as “ The Syn- 
dicate of Associated Authors ” fcr the purpose of depriv- 
ing the middleman of his occupation by directly placing 
their works before the press of the country. In this, of 
course, there is nothing very novel, but a decided nov- 
elty is embodied in one of the plans of the syndicate. 
It is proposed to charter a schooner, registered as be- 
longing to the New York Yacht Club, and to start ona 





literary voyage of discovery around the world. Mr. Du 
Chaillu will be one of the party, and will be useful in 
case the expedition should fallin with any gorillas. The 
main purpose of the travellers will be the collection of 
matter to be worked up in the form of fiction. Many 
and weird will doubtless be the tales that these literary 
Argonauts will bring back with them from foreign 
parts. We have had codperative fiction before, but 
never, within our recollection, codperative effort for the 
collection of its materials. 


The vexed question of the duty upon imported 
books published more than twenty years ago but re- 
bound within that period, has come before the courts 
again. The decision rendered by Judge Putnam, of 
Boston, contains the following very sensible passage: 
“Rebinding is not binding. The latter is new and 
original work; while, ordinarily, the former is repair- 
ing, and usually omits one or more of the recognized 
steps in the latter. I regard them as entitled to free 
entry, even though it also appeared that, in consequence 
of accident or ordinary use, they had needed and re- 
ceived repairs in all respects equal in extent to new and 
original binding. I adopt the conclusions of the decision 
of the Treasury Department of March 2, 1891 (10,800), 
and hold that the books are entitled, to free entry.” 
Another phase of this question relates to bound books 
in foreign languages, but we do not know that this has 
been made the subject of a judicial pronouncement. 
The existing tariff law places upon the free list books in 
other languages than the English, saying nothing of 
the binding, and there would seem to be no question as 
to its interpretation. But the Treasury Department 
has made for itself a reputation for creating difficulties 
where none really exist, and importers of bound French 
and German books may expect to pay duty on both 
books and binding, as a penalty for their unpatriotic ac- 
tion. But it is not likely that the time is far distant when 
the tax upon knowledge will cease to disgrace our 
statute-book, and when neither art nor literature will 
have to pay for the privilege of admission to a country 
that prides itself upon being free. 


During the past five years no less than 9,082 
Doktor-Dissertationen have been issued under the au- 
spices of the German universities, the faculty of medicine 
getting more than half the entire number, and the faculty 
of theology having less than fifty to offer. The regular 
publication of these dissertations is, in Germany, a rec- 
ognized department of university work (although the 
cost is defrayed by their authors), and a well-organized 
system of exchanges results in the establishments of 
many large collections in the principal university libra- 
ries. It is matter for peculiar congratulation that 
the University of Chicago, in its purchase of the Cal- 
vary Library, has become possessed of one of the largest 
collections of the kind in existence. While of little in- 
terest to the general reader, these dissertations are of 
great value to the special student, in whatever depart- 
ment he may be at work, and a collection of this sort is 
one of the most important possible adjuncts to univer- 
sity work. From them, and from the scientific reviews, 
the student alone may learn what has been done in his 
special field of research. Their contents become grad- 
ually filtered into books, but there is always a large re- 
siduum that must be examined before the investigation 
of any special problem can be entered upon without dan- 
ger of doing over again something that has already been 
done. 





THE NEW BOOKS. 





A VETERAN DIPLOMATIST’S MEMOIRS.* 


In two notable volumes which form the first 
series of his diplomatic reminiscences, Lord 
Augustus Loftus records the most signal mem- 
ories of a portion of his long career of nearly 
half a century spent in the foreign service of 
Queen Victoria. The record of the earlier 
years having been deducted as relatively un- 
important, the period embraced reaches from 
1837,— when, on the death of William IV. of 
England, Lord Loftus received from Palmers- 
ton his appointment as attaché to the legation 
at Berlin,— to 1862, when he accepted Lord 
Russell’s offer of the mission at Munich. Most 
of this time was spent at the courts of Berlin 
and Vienna. His aim in these memoirs has 
been to present in consecutive narrative a faith- 
ful historical account of leading political events 
which came under his personal notice, and of 
attendant diplomatic sinuosities ; and while the 
work is fairly leavened throughout with the 
lighter matters of anecdote and personal char- 
acterization, its groundwork is the instructive 
comment and reflection of a competent observer 
upon leading phases of European politics dur- 
ing the period discussed. Among the more in- 
teresting of the events noted are the origin of 
the Austro-Italian war, the startling peace pre- 
liminaries resulting from a meeting of the two 
Emperors at Villa Franca, and the constitu- 
tion of a united Italy under King Victor Eman- 
uel; while the writer’s outline —to be com- 
pleted, we trust, in succeeding volumes — of 
the progressive stages through which Prussia 
passed, until, in 1871, in the palace of Ver- 
sailles, the German Empire was proclaimed, 
and King William I. of Prussia was invested 
with the title, hereditary in the royal house of 
Prussia, of “German Emperor,” is informing 
and fairly complete. 

Lord Loftus was one of those rarely fortu- 
nate persons whose lives have tallied through- 
out with their natural bent and inclination, and 
have fulfilled, so far as such fulfilments go in 
this life, the aims of early aspiration. His first 
introduction to society was at Brighton, the 
usual winter residence of William IV., the 
“Sailor King,” to whose consort, Queen Ade- 
laide, his mother was then Lady of the Bed- 
chamber. Lord Loftus relates that — 
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“To my great consternation, I was invited, with my 
parents, on two occasions to dine at the Pavilion, and 
at the age of eighteen it is permitted even for an Irish- 
man to feel shy and nervous. On the first occasion [ 
was summoned after dinner to approach the King, when 
His Majesty, with that genial kindness which was his 
nature, and which completely put me at ease, asked me 
what profession I was destined for. I replied that I 
hoped to serve His Majesty in the Diplomatic Service; 
to which the king replied good-naturedly, ‘ And so you 
shall, my boy, and I will look after you.’” 

On the death of William, in 1837, Lord 

Loftus received his appointment to the Lega- 
tion at Berlin, then headed by Lord William 
Russell. The Berlin of 1837 was a village in 
comparison with the Berlin of to-day, and it 
was, socially speaking, thinks the author, a far 
more agreeable place. The speculative spirit 
and the fever for amassing wealth had not yet 
invaded its precincts, and the Berliner was con- 
tent to live simply and enjoy life in the frugal 
old-German way. The society was small, and 
made up chiefly of the court officials, the mil- 
itary, and the diplomatic corps ; and those with- 
in the charmed circle danced and flirted and 
supped and married and were given in mar- 
riage, unfettered by the Turveydropian for- 
malities of an imperial court. Still,— says 
our author,— 
“In those days no one was invited to Court who was 
not hoffithig (court-eligible), and no Jews were ad- 
mitted to its precincts. I remember a curious illustra- 
tion of this. A fancy-dress ball had been given by 
Prince and Princess William of Prussia. There was a 
fancy-dress procession to usher in the various quadrilles, 
in which figured a stranger of the Jewish persuasion, 
then residing at Berlin,— a member of a very wealthy 
and highly respected family. The ball was so success- 
ful that the King was anxious to see the costumes, and 
invitations were issued in the King’s name for its rep- 
etition at the palace. A difficulty arose as to inviting 
the Jewish stranger to the palace, although he had pre- 
viously appeared at the ball of Prince William. The 
matter was referred to the King, who, in his laconic 
manner, replied, ‘that if he asked Jews to his Court, 
he preferred to ask his own Jews.’” 


Strange, that the earthly hoffthigkeit of the 
“ chosen race ” should be so universal a point 
of dispute! The King of Prussia was a just, 
merciful, and benevolent sovereign,—a gen- 
uine “ father of his people,” without, however, 
the paternal propensity for caning them dis- 
played by old Friedrich Wilhelm. He was 
often humorous in doing a kind act ;— as in 
the following incident : 

«“ A lackey who had been discovered, after the annual 
déjeuner dansant, to have partaken of certain red wine, 
by the stains on his white livery, had been summarily 
dismissed ; he placed himself in the King’s way, and fell 
on his knees, asking forgiveness. The King granted 
him his pardon, adding, ‘Dummer Kerl, warum hast 
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du nicht weiss getrunken?’ (Stupid fellow, why didn’t 
you drink white wine ? )” 

Frederick William ITI., though leading a se- 
cluded life, attended to public affairs with a 
conscientious devotion to the interests of his 
subjects. Averse, from the purest motives, to 
any political changes in the internal adminis- 
tration of his country, he could not divest him- 
self of the doctrine of the divine right of 
kings, and of the expediency of absolute gov- 
ernment. He had been reared in those prin- 
ciples,— had fought against the revolutionary 
doctrines of the Napoleonic age,— and he clung 
to them in his maturer years with persistency. 
Indeed, says our author, “ it would not then 
have entered into the brain of any Prussian 
statesman to take a lead in proposing a consti- 
tutional system of government.” But the 
spirit of reform was abroad; and to the cath- 
olic observer it was evident that a great patri- 
otic feeling, a dawning idea of German unity, 
had already been aroused, which it was as im- 
possible to resist as it would be to curb the 
rolling wave on the seashore. The author adds: 

“T well recollect Lord William Russell, who was our 
able minister at Berlin, remarking in 1837, on stopping 
in front of the University of Berlin (an imposing build- 
ing opposite the King’s palace), that ‘it would some 
day be the Parliament House of Prussia.’” 

Repressive Mrs. Partingtons, with their leg- 
islative brooms, were not wanting then; but 
the tide of liberalism was setting in, and with- 
in a few years of Lord Russell’s prophecy 
Frederick William IV. convoked the first rep- 
resentative body at Berlin. Speaking, in this 
connection, of the initiative taken by the 
students in the great national movement, Lord 
Loftus, arguing for the removal of universities 
beyond the pale of large capitals, observes : 
“Of late years all the revolutions have been —if not 
instigated — led by the students. At Paris it was the 
Ecole Polytechnique that first appeared on the scene of 
revolution; and in 1848, both at Berlin and Vienna, the 
students played a principal part. I remember my as- 
tonishment, in March, 1848, on entering Berlin by moon- 
light with Sir Stratford Canning, at seeing the students 
mounting guard at the Leipsiger gate; and still more 
astonished was I to see on the following day the stu- 
dents, in fancy uniforms and with Freischiirler hats, in 
occupation of the Prince of Prussia’s palace, to save 
which from destruction a large placard had been placed 
with the inscription of ‘ National Eigenthum’ (National 
property).” 

Apropos of the revolutionary period, and as 
illustrative of the irrepressible Berliner Witz, 
the writer relates that, after the Revolution, he 
noticed a proclamation of the King’s addressed 
* An meine lieben Berliner” (“to my dear 
Berliners ”), suggestively pasted over a cannon- 





shot that had lodged in one of the pumps — a 
wooden structure, such as exist in all the Ber- 
lin streets. 


Prominent among the historical personages 
characterized by Lord Loftus is Prince Met- 
ternich, to whom he thus refers : 

“ All that can be said in regard to his statesmanship 
is that he never progressed beyond 1815, and that he 
lived a hundred years too late. His character and na- 
ture were more suited to the days of Louis XIV. than 
to modern times. He was a grand seigneur in all his 
thoughts and actions, dignified and courteous, with a 
charm of manner that was most captivating. He was 
of a noble and generous disposition, and with the im- 
mense power he possessed (for he ruled for many years 
the vast empire of Austria) history cannot record any 
act of his of an ungenerous or revengeful nature. . . 
He was brought up in the school of absolutism, and it 
cannot be denied that he remained steadfast and faith- 
ful to its principles to the last. . . . But it is not the 
less true that he foresaw in his latter years, with horror 
and alarm, the great changes which were impending in 
Europe, and which were to herald the introduction of 
liberal institutions. To the saying of Prince Metter- 
nich, shortly before his fall in 1848, «Aprés moi le dé- 
luge,’ the Red Socialists replied, ‘Et aprés le déluge, 
nous.’ He had failed to see with that prescience which 
is the mark of genius, that the oak which does not bend 
to the storm is uprooted.” 


In 1844 Lord Loftus was appointed paid 
attaché at Stuttgart, near which picturesque 
town the late King of Wiirtemburg had erected 
a beautiful villa. The King had a magnifi- 
cent stud of Arab horses, which he had pro- 
cured at great expense from Syria, and of 
which he was very proud. 

“When Lord Brougham visited Stuttgart he was 
taken round the stables by the King’s Master. of the 
Horse. It was a bitterly cold day, and Lord Brougham, 
slightly clad, and with trousers scarcely reaching to his 
ankles, ran hastily through the stables, never looked at 
a horse, and on coming out merely observed to the Mas- 
ter of the Horse, ‘That the money spent on the stables 
would be more advantageously spent in building a suit- 
able university for the education of the nobility.’” 

The Master of the Horse, expectant of the 
usual encomiums, was reduced to dumbness by 
this caustic and not over-civil observation. 

The King of Wiirtemburg was a staunch 
Protestant, and our author remembers once, 
when speaking of the power exercised over the 
masses by the Catholic priesthood, and con- 
trasting it with the freedom of the Protestant 
religion, hearing the King observe that “« La 
différence entre les deux religions est que le 
Catholicisme est une Eglise sans religion, le 
Protestantisme est une religion sans Eglise.” 
The observation is perhaps a citation from Pas- 
eal. The King, despite his strong Protestant- 
ism, was by no means attached to Prussia, the 
great Protestant power of Germany, and for 
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many years he strongly resisted the attempts 
at Prussian hegemony. On one memorable oc- 
easion he publicly declared, « Er wiirde sich 
nie einem Hohenzollern unterwerfen” (He 
would never place himself under a Hohenzol- 
lern). 

The legation at Stuttgart was at that time 
also accredited to the Grand Duke of Baden, 
and during the summer months Lord Loftus 
accompanied his chief to Baden-Baden. At 
this cheerful resort he enjoyed the intimacy of 
the Grand Duchess Stephanie, “one of the 
most charming and intellectual princesses of 
the epoch.” She was a near relative of the 
Empress Josephine, and had been reared at 
the Court of Napoleon I., by whom, in his vig- 
orous re-shuffling of more or less effete German 
court-cards, her marriage with the Grand Duke 
had been arranged. Though this marriage 
was purely one of convenance, and though the 
first years of it were by no means tinged with 
those roseate hues commonly ascribed to such 
periods, the Duke’s constancy (a rare Grand- 
Ducal phenomenon ), and his unflagging tender- 
ness, succeeded finally in winning first the es- 
teem, then, naturally, the affection of his bride. 
Stephanie had two sons, both of whom (sup- 
posedly) died in their infancy, and suspicions 
were entertained that a court-faction favorable 
to the next heir, the Grand Duke Louis, was 
instrumental in “removing” (a pleasant 
euphemism for “« murdering ”’) the innocent ob- 
stacles to his succession. At all events there 
was a mystery ; various stories were rife ; there 
was much back-stairs whispering and curious 
surmise; and it seems on the whole fairly 
probable that at least one of Stephanie’s chil- 
dren was caught in the pitiless meshes of a 
dark intrigue. Lord Loftus was told by an 
old confidential servant of Grand Duchess 
Stephanie that it was currently believed about 
court that the second son — a fine child, with 
an apparently strong grip upon life—had been 
exchanged, during the momentary absence of 
the nurse, for an infant that was at the point 
of dying. The act was never proved, and gos- 
sip of the sort is always to be taken cum grano. 
“* Mankind,” as ponderously observed Dr. 
Johnson — who, by the way, himself credited 
and “ propagated ” the “« mystery ” of the Cock 
Lane ghost,— * loves to propagate a mystery ”’; 
but, however, some years after the death of 
Stephanie’s sons, there occurred an incident 
faintly corroborative of the story above, and 
taken by many (including the unhappy mother ) 
as the sequel of that painful scrap of dubious 





court-history. There appe one morning 
mysteriously at the gate of Niirnberg a boy of 
thirteen or fourteen years of age, whose strange 
and pitiful plight aroused first the curiosity, then 
the suspicion, of the authorities. Timorous as a 
hare, quite inarticulate, unable to give the faint- 
est verbal clue to his identity or to the place 
he came from, naively unaware of his worse 
than “ looped and windowed raggedness,” tot- 
tering uncertainly on limbs long unused to the 
practice of walking, the unhappy waif soon fell 
fainting in the middle of the street. Here was 
a case to befog the parochial brain. The at- 
tendant “ Bumbles,” however, were quick to 
act, after the manner of their kind, and the un- 
fortunate lad (being hungry) was promptly 
taken to the police. When questioned he could 
give no answer. Pen, ink, and paper were 
produced, and, to render the mystery more 
mysterious, he took the pen and traced his 
name in legible characters. This show of eru- 
dition (astonishing enough at that day) so 
glaringly contrasted with accompanying signs 
of hopeless idiocy, at once suggested impos- 
ture; and the victim, though perishing with 
hunger, was bundled off to the common jail 
used for vagrants and lesser malefactors. Hap- 
pily, he was followed to prison by an intelligent. 
humane man, Dr. Daumer, who, with a pre- 
science worthy of Copperfield’s friend, « Mr. 
Dick,” advised the jailer to give him some 
food. A plate of meat and a jug of beer were 
brought; but the boy, on seeing what was 
placed before him, was seized with a violent 
convulsion, uttering a cry of horror, and over- 
turning, with every sign of aversion, the jug of 
beer and the meat. This ill-treatment of the 
national beverage was perplexing enough ; and 
the Germanic mind was still more confounded 
when the boy, recovering from the fright 
brought on by the beer, seized a glass of 
water and a scrap of bread, and ate and drank 
with avidity. The marvel spreading, the 
jail was presently thronged with visitors, 
some bringing cakes and sweetmeats,— which 
were treated as cavalierly as the beer,— and 
one a little wooden horse, which the boy seized 
with joy, caressing it and pressing it to his 
breast as if he had found an old friend. The 
sight of the toy had evidently stirred some 
slumbering memory of a time when a gentler 
hand than that of parochial beadleship was 
busy with his fortunes. By degrees his eyes 
became accustomed to light, and his ears to 
sound ; and the striking of a neighboring clock, 
at first indistinct, excited him even to tears. 
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The tones of musical instruments produced a 
still more painful emotion ; and once, a regi- 
mental band passing, he fell fainting to the 
floor of his cell. Finally, kind Dr. Daumer — 
doubting, as it seems, the propriety of jailing 
a fellow-being because he chanced to be espe- 
cially wretched — obtained permission to adopt 
him. His education was begun, and though 
progress was slow, he was enabled at the end 
of a year to furnish a half-coherent narrative 
of his early recollections, for which we must re- 
fer the reader to Lord Loftus’s pages. The 
strange story spreading abroad, strangers came 
in crowds to Dr. Daumer’s to catch a glimpse 
of his pupil, one of whom, chancing to be alone 
with him for a moment, struck fiercely at him 
with a dirk, but with so false an aim that his 
victim escaped with a wound in the forehead. 
This murderous attempt proved that the boy 
was not safe in Niirnberg, and he was taken to 
Anspach and placed in charge of the celebrated 
Dr. Fuhrmann, under whose care he became a 
clever and amiable young man. Naturally, 
surmise as to his identity was rife, and by some 
it was held that he was the one of the sons of 
the Grand Duchess of Baden who had been ex- 
changed for the dying child. This plausible 
belief was so strongly impressed upon Steph- 
anie’s mind that she was most anxious to see 
the young man, and an interview was arranged 
at Frankfort-on-Main; but again the secret 
hand interposed, swift and resolute, and the 
supposed changeling—-secure at last from for- 
tune’s buffets — was found slain by a poinard- 
thrust in a garden at Donaueschingen. To 
the last, says Lord Loftus, the Grand Duchess 
Stephanie persisted in the belief that she was 
the mother of the murdered man,—who was, it 
is scarcely necessary to add, the enigmatic 


an ” 
‘ Caspar Hauser. E. G. J. 





GEOLOGY AND ARCH ZOLOGY MISTAUGHT.* 


When an author assumes the province of 
“ providing for the public” a volume “ discuss- 
ing the broader question of man’s entire rela- 
tion to the Glacial Period in Europe as well as 
in America ’’(italics ours), and of “not only 
interesting the general public ” but of “ giving 
a clear view of the present state of progress in 
one department of the inquiries concerning 





* MAN AND THE GLACIAL Penton. By G. Frederick Wright, 
D.D., L.L.D., F.G.S.A. Professor in Oberlin Theological 
Seminary, Assistant on the U.S. Geological Survey, author 
of “‘Iee Age in North America,” “‘ Logic of Christian Evi- 
dences,”’ ete. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 





man’s antiquity,” and of setting this forth so 
that “rash speculations may be avoided, and 
future investigations directed in profitable 
lines” (Preface), he cannot complain if his 
right to assume such a function is put to the 
test of a critical examination of what he writes. 
No one is entitled to speak on behalf of science 
who does not teally command it. No one can 
be trusted to lead the public who does not him- 
self know the way accurately. The first ques- 
tion is, naturally, how trustworthy is this work ? 
There are many things in a volume of this 
kind which the general public cannot judge. 
It is desirable, therefore, to test it on points 
of common knowledge. So we turn first to 
the author’s treatment of elementary matters. 
If he is sound here, he may yet slip in the more 
intricate phases of the subject ; but if he is in 
error or confusion of thought here among the 
simples, it is hardly worth while to trust him 
beyond. 

Professor Wright says (page 2): “A glacier 
is a mass of ice so situated and of such size as 
to have motion in itself.” ‘ The limit of a gla- 
cier’s motion is determined by the forces which 
fix the point at which its final melting takes 
place.” To paraphase Lincoln, for those who 
like that kind of a definition, that is about the 
kind of definition they would like. A little 
further on, the author says: “ Upon ascend- 
ing a glacier far enough, one reaches a motion- 
less part corresponding to the lake out of which 
a river often flows. Technically, this motionless 
part is called the névé.” As a matter of fact 
the névé moves like other parts of a glacier, and 
the signs of such motion are indicated in the 
cut on the very page before the reader as he 
follows this astonishing statement. The motion 
of the névé has been a matter of common know- 
ledge for half a century, and is absolutely be- 
yond question. The comparison with a lake 
is wholly misleading, and evidently springs 
from a fundamental misconception of a glacier. 
A few lines below, we are told that “ The névé is 
the reservoir from which the glacier gets both 
its supply of ice and the impulse which gives 
it its first movement.” How a “ motionless ” 
névé can give an “ impulse ” to a glacier, passes 
understanding. 

The definitions of terminal moraines and ket- 
tle-holes recognize only super-glacial material. 
It is demonstrable, however, that most of the 
American moraines were made up of material 
from the bottom of the glaciers, and many ket- 
tle-holes were formed in such material. The 
definitions, therefore, while not incorrect in 
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themselves, are so incomplete and inapplicable 
to the formations to be discussed in the book 
as to be misleading. These faults lie within 
the range of common elementary knowledge, 
and may be verified by any student. Many 
like faults, of positive error, of statements so 
imperfect as to amount to errors, and of con- 
fusion and inconsistency of thought, character- 
ize the whole book, and are the more harmful 
in proportion as they are the less readily de- 
tected by the non-professional reader. 

As the book is entitled “ Man and the Gla- 
cial Period,” we are naturally led to expect 
special care and accuracy in determining the 
age and relations of the deposits that contain 
supposed implements and other relics of man. 
The deposits on the Delaware river are the most 
noted of these in eastern America, and are 
among the most easily determinable. It will 
not, therefore, be unfair to examine the discus- 
sion of these somewhat critically, because the 
value of the book hangs largely upon them. 
There are on the Delaware two deposits in 
which chipped fragments of rock, designated 
in the book “ paleolithic implements,” are re- 
ported to have been found. Both of these are 
river deposits at the points where the relics oc- 
eur, and both connect at the north with drift- 
sheets in such a way that their relative ages 
can be made out without difficulty by a com- 
petent glacial geologist. The earlier deposit 
is known as the “Philadelphia red gravel 
and brick clay,” and the later as the “ Trenton 
gravel.” Relics are reported to have been 
found in the former at Claymont, in the latter 
at Trenton. After the earlier deposit was laid 
down, the land was elevated and a deep valley 
eut in it by the Delaware. Afterwards, this 
valley was partly filled up with the later deposit 
—the Trenton gravel. The interval between 
the two was great. In the opinion of several 
experienced glacialists, it was much greater 
than all the time which has elapsed since the 
deposit of the Trenton gravel. It is, there- 
fore, of the utmost importance to a correct view 
of the antiquity of man to place these two de- 
posits in their correct relations to glacial his- 
tory, and also to correctly interpret the sup- 


posed relics. 


The chief questions of popular interest are - 


three: (1) Are these chipped or flaked stones 
really “paleolithic implements,” or “ imple- 
ments” of any kind? (2) Were they depos- 
ited at the same time as the formations in which 
they occur, or were they introduced at a later 
time? (3) Are the formations correctiy in- 











terpreted, and properly placed in the glacial 
series ? 

Professor Holmes, of the United States Bu- 
reau of Ethnology, has practically demon- 
strated that these flaked stones are neither “ im- 
plements ” nor “ paleolithic,” but are only the 
chips, flakings, failures and rejects thrown aside 
in the making of stone implements of the more 
modern or neolithic type. He has found many 
of the quarries at which the flaking process 
was carried on, and has worked out the main 
features of the process and imitated it with 
ease and dexterity. Last year he conducted a 
party of geologists from different parts of the 
world, who were in attendance upon the Inter- 
national Geological Congress and the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science at Washington, to one of these’quarries 
in a gravel deposit near that city, and showed 
them tons of these pseudo-paleolithic “ imple- 
ments and flaked stones,” and demonstrated 
the method by which they were made. The 
later and more complete results of Professor 
Holmes’s epoch-marking investigations have 
only very recently been given to the public, 
and Professor Wright could not have used 
them in the correction of his manuscript ; but 
a notable part of his results have been for 
some time in print, and, as above indicated, 
brought directly to the attention of scientists 
generally. All these most radical investiga- 
tions our author ignores, while professing to 
tell the public “ the present state of progress.” 
If the reader will look for himself at the cuts 
of the so-called “implements,” we think he 
will find an entire absence of any marks of 
use upon them; and if he were to examine 
wagon-loads of them, it would be only in the 
rarest instances that any signs of use would 
be found. He might probably as frequently 
find marks of use on the cobble-stones about 
a farmhouse, and for a like reason. 

Some of the most careful and discriminat- 
ing geologists in this country doubt whether 
these chipped stones were deposited at the time 
the formations with which they are now con- 
nected were laid down. There are many ways 
in which they might be introduced later, and 
many reasons for thinking they were so intro- 
duced. No geological expert of unquestioned 
competence has ever yet, so far as we can learn, 
found a single implement or stone flaked by 
man, in a glacial formation in America, which 
was clearly deposited contemporaneously with 
it. Not a single find rests on expert geological 
testimony. The finds may be genuine none 
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the less, for common testimony is worth some- 
thing when it is conscientious, as it is, doubt- 
less, in the most of these cases; but when an 
author assumes to teach the people on behalf 
of science, he ought to tell them what is science, 
as distinguished from what rests merely on in- 
expert testimony. 

When we come to inquire whether the for- 
mations are correctly interpreted and their re- 
lations to the glacial period properly set forth, 
we find a singular confusion and inconsistency 
of ideas. Professor Wright says (p. 261): 
« The age of these deposits in which implements 
have been found at Claymont and at Trenton 
will be referred to again when we come to the 
specific discussion of the glacial period. It is 
sufficient here to bring before our minds clearly, 
first, the fact that this at Claymont is connected 
with the river floods accompanying the ice at 
its time of maximum extension, and when there 
was a gradually increasing or differential de- 
pression of the country to an unknown extent 
to the northward.” By this “ differential de- 
pression ” he means the Champlain depression. 
If it were possible under his views to suppose 
that anything else was referred to, he makes 
his meaning clear in his “ Ice Age in North 
America,” where (p. 524), in discussing the 
same question, he cites the marine deposits at 
Montreal and in Vermont as proof of this de- 
pression, and uses the term Champlain. Now 
these Champlain deposits occurred after the ice- 
sheet had retreated beyond the St. Lawrence, 
and the sea had come in and occupied the site 
of Montreal and the Champlain Valley, and, 
according to De Geer, extended as far as Lake 
Ontario, Ottawa, and probably Lake Huron. 
Professor Wright thus makes the Claymont de- 
posit contemporaneous with the “ maximum ex- 
tension ” of the ice, and at the same time with the 
depression that accompanied the disappearance 
of the ice-sheet from the United States. Either, 
therefore, the author has confounded two widely 
separated times of depression, and referred 
the Claymont deposits to both, or else he holds 
that the depression which accompanied the 
“maximum extension” was the same as the 
Champlain depression, or at least continuous 
with it. But the later “ implement-bearing ” 
deposit, the Trenton gravel, comes in between 
the maximum extension and the Champlain de- 
posits, and was formed at a time of elevation. 
Professor Wright says, on the same page: 
* The deposit of Trenton gravel occurred much 
later [than the Claymont deposit], at a time 
when the ice had melted far back towards the 





head-waters of the Delaware and after the land 
had nearly resumed its present relations of level ; 
if indeed it had not risen northward to a still 
greater height.” The author is evidently un- 
conscious of this confusion and inconsistency of 
ideas. He is wrong in his placing of both the 
‘“‘ijmplement-bearing” deposits, as has been 
clearly shown by the glacialists of the New Jer- 
sey and United States Geological Surveys. 
The earlier deposit is contemporaneous with 
one of the old drift-sheets which are chiefly 
buried by the later drift in this region. A 
part of the attenuated edge of the old drift, 
however, extends some miles south of the ter- 
minal moraine —a much later formation — 
that crosses the Delaware near Belvidere. The 
later deposit, the Trenton gravel, was strictly 
contemporaneous with this Belvidere moraine. 
It has been traced up the river by careful and 
competent geologists and found to be connected 
directly with the moraine. Professor Wright 
makes the singular mistake of connecting the 
Trenton gravel terrace with a terrace about one- 
third its height and of much later formation. 

On this central ground, therefore, where, 
above all others, there should be clearness, 
consistency, and accuracy, there is confusion of 
thought, error in tracing simple deposits, and 
fundamental misconception in interpretation. 
The correct correlations have been pointed out 
by at least three of the most experienced of 
American glacialists. If Professor Wright 
saw fit to differ from these, as of course it was 
his privilege to do, he should at least, out of 
fairness to his readers and especially to his 
clerical brethren, who are liable to be led into 
embarrassing positions by quoting erroneous 
views, have given the opinions of these ex- 
perts accurately and clearly on a point so vital 
to the subject. He does make quotations on 
some phases of the subject, and does this in 
such a way as to give the impression of consid- . 
erateness in this respect, but these quotations 
relate to side questions, and tend the more to 
disarm his readers of any thought of differ- 
ences on the vital points. He entirely ignores 
the most critical and careful work that has been 
done on the correlation of these deposits — 
that of Professor Salisbury and his associates 
under the joint auspices of the New Jersey and 
United States Surveys,— though this bears in 
the most direct way on the main question and 
stands opposed to his views. 

The book is characterized by frequent in- 
stances of this kind. Instead of pointing out 
clearly and fairly differences of opinion on vital 
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points, it is quite the habit of the author to 
turn aside to discuss some unessential differ- 
ence, and at length to leave this with a “ how- 
ever this may be,” and an illusive impression 
of candor, while the real issue is untouched. 
The reader is thereby led to assume that the 
main point is undisputed. 

The author’s discussion of the other “ imple- 
ment-bearing” deposits in the glacial regions 
is scarcely more satisfactory. They are referred, 
rather vaguely, to a stage of the retreat of the 
ice; but even this will have to be forced to 
make it cover the correct reference. The au- 
thor says (p. 249): “The expectation of find- 
ing evidence of pre-glacial man in Ohio was 
justified,” ete. Five pages later, he says: 
“ Probably it is incorrect to speak of these as 
pre-glacial, for the portion of the period at 
which the deposits incorporating human relics 
were made is well on toward the close of the 
great Ice age, since these terraces were, in some 
cases, and may have been in all cases, deposited 
after the ice front had withdrawn nearly, if not 
quite, to the water-shed of the St. Lawrence 
basin.” The author thus seeks to justify a 
prediction respecting evidence of “ pre-glacial 
man” by relics deposited “well on toward the 
close of the glacial period.” If the Ice age 
were but a short single period, this might be 
overlooked, if precision were of no consequence ; 
but it has been demonstrated that the Ice age 
was prolonged and complex, and the impres- 
sion that these statements give is misleading. 
The ages of some, if not all, of these deposits in 
Ohio and Indiana have been carefully worked 
out by Mr. Leverett, of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, and definitely connected with 
specific stages of the invasion of the ice, not a 
single vague stage of its withdrawal. But Mr. 
Leverett’s work is ignored. 

The finds near Little Falls, Minnesota, will 
probably drop entirely out of the discussion 
when the results of recent critical examination 
are published and duly considered. 

We feel justified, from the foregoing, in 
making the summary statement that no one of 
the alleged “implements” is referred to its 
proper place in glacial history. The author, 
instead of giving the public « Man’s entire re- 
lation to the glacial period,” has given no in- 
tegral part of it with accuracy and trustworthi- 
ness so far as America is concerned. As he spent 
“a summer in Europe,” he may do better there. 

The remainder of the book is of like nature ; 
but a review of all its errors, or even its chief 
ones, is quite out of the question. We have 





touched those that relate to its central theme 
and are of the most general interest. 

Not the least of the misleading features of 
the book is found on its title-page. The author 
entitles himself “ Assistant on the United 
States Geological Survey.” The inference of 
the public naturally is that the work has the 
sanction or at least the acquiescence of the Na- 
tional Survey. The facts are due to the public 
and to the survey, and are briefly these: In 
1884, on his own application, Professor Wright 
was employed to trace the border of the drift 
across Illinois. To this he gave the month of 
July. Later in the season, and during a part 
of the following season, he reviewed some of 
the border phenomena to the east which he had 
previously studied, chiefly in Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania. This work was done with industry 
and enthusiasm, but was felt to be seriously de- 
fective in discrimination, breadth, and correct- 
ness of interpretation, and he was not assigned 
further work beyond that incidental to the com- 
pletion of his report. (Bulletin 58, U. S. 
Geol. Surv.) When he announced his inten- 
tion of publishing his former work (‘* The Ice 
Age in North America’”’) he was strongly ad- 
vised against it by the head of the Glacial Di- 
vision, on the ground of the immaturity of the 
investigations at that time, and the liability of 
teaching the public erroneous views. He was 
explicitly advised that in case he published the 
work the Survey did not wish to be made in 
any way responsible, and a termination of re- 
lations, then only nominal, was suggested to 
free himself and the Survey from embarrass- 
ment. This wish of the Survey respecting its 
own relations was disregarded. The title and 
phraseology of the book convey the impression 
of approval rather than disapproval. When it 
was learned that the present volume was in 
preparation, and that further misuse of former 
brief relationship was possible, a formal notifi- 
cation that he had been dropped from the Sur- 
vey was sent by the Secretary of the Interior 
to Professor Wright. This should have been 
received in July. Whether received in time 
for changing the title or not does not greatly 
alter the case, as the author has had no real 
connection with the Survey for the past seven 
years. The case is aggravated by the fact that, 
while claiming relations to the Survey, the au- 
thor ignores its most recent and critical work 
on the formations most involved in his subject. 
This is a very disagreeable statement to make, 
but justice to the Survey and the public de- 
mand it. T. C. CHAMBERLIN. 
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TWo NOTABLE BOOKS ON ETHICS.* 


There have recently appeared in the depart- 
ment of ethics two works of marked ability,— 
namely, Dr. Newman Smyth’s “ Christian Eth- 
ies” and Professor Borden P. Bowne’s “« The 
Principles of Ethics.” With little similarity 
in the method of treatment, they are not unlike, 
either in general plan or in the primary prin- 
ciples which underlie them. Though the title 
of the first work, “ Christian Ethics,” might 
lead to an expectation of a treatment narrower 
than the full field which belongs to Ethies, 
and one limited by a single phase of faith, 
there is little in the book open to this criticism. 
The principles discussed are termed Christian 
Ethies rather as assuming their fullest form ; 
and touching their highest point, in Chris- 
tian life, than as in any way opposed to any 
other species of ethical truth. The temper of 
the author is at once spiritual and liberal, 
earnest and comprehensive. The work is in 
no way narrow or dogmatic. With a little 
shifting of phraseology, it would have the ap- 
pearance of being a large rendering of our uni- 
versal experience. The energy of hope and 
depth of conviction are such as to make the 
presentation stimulating and instructive to al- 
most all readers. The work is full and com- 
plete, covering well both the theoretical and 
practical sides of the subject. 

The author accepts freely both of the two 
elements, so essential in conduct, the interior 
power which discerns and enjoins excellence, 
and the exterior discipline by which alone this 
power is unfolded and directed. 

“The natural history of conscience has been itself 
determined by conscience.” (P. 34.) 

“ Life, so far as we have any positive science of it, 
always presupposes life.” (P. 35.) 

« Psychologically it is not true that all objects of de- 
sire are pleasures,— that pleasure is the only thing de- 
sired or chosen. For an object or end of activity may 
be itself desired, and the pleasure accompanying the 
choice may be a sign or justification of the choice of it 
as reasonable, but not necessarily the object of the choice, 
—the thing immediately desired and willed.” (P. 36.) 

The force of Christian faith in the ethical 
life of the race is identified with the slow his- 
torical development of spiritual truth, itself the 
leading phase in the unfolding of human his- 
tory and the divine mind. What evolution 
is to the natural sciences that is the historic 
growth of truth in Christian belief. 








* Curistian Ernics. By Newman Smyth. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Tue Priciptes or Ernics. By Borden P. Bowne. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 








_ 


“ The Old Testament marks the period of its imperfect, 
yet real and growing, vitality and power. The morality 
of the Old Testament was incomplete, in many respects 
defective, and neither in its outward sanctions nor its 
inward motives a final morality for man; yet it was 
real morality, striving. towards better things, growing 
from a genuine ethical root into the light and fruitful- 
ness of the coming season of divine grace.” (P. 60.) 

It does not detract, therefore, from the proper au- 
thority of the New Testament as the immediate reflec- 
tion and especially prepared and attested witness to 
Christ, when we discern in it, as we have already dis- 
covered in the Old Testament, signs of a growth in 
knowledge of Christ, and a progressive Christianization 
of thought and life by the spirit of Christ. (P. 62.) 

“These sacred writings, it is evident from what has 
just been said, are to be taken as a whole and in the 
moral and spiritual teaching which issues finally from 
them, in order that they may constitute a normative au- 
thority of faith and practice.” (P. 63.) 

«“ Whatever special or unique authority Scripture may 
have, it cannot have it apart from the Church to which 
the Holy Ghost has been given. . . . We reject, there- 
fore, as one-sided and perilous alike to faith in the Serip- 
tures and to the Christian law of conduct, any view of 
inspiration which either puts the Bible in absolute su- 
premacy above conscience, or, on the other hand, sub- 
ordinates entirely the Scriptures to the Christian con- 
sciousness of men.” (P. 72.) 

“The Scripture is law to the Christian consciousness, 
—to it, not independently of it. The Christian con- 
sciousness,— all the knowledge and experienee, that is, 
which Christianity has gained of its Christ,— becomes 
also in its turn law to the Scriptures; —law of their in- 
terpretation, of their criticism, of their verification, of the 
selection and completion of their canon.” (P. 73.) 


These are most pregnant assertions. Nor 
is it easy to see how they can be set aside. 
The divine revelation and those who receive it 
are in active interplay. They are mutually 
causes and effects. We cannot give an abso- 
lute external authority to the Scriptures aside 
from this unfolding process without profoundly 
mistaking their office and restraining their 
force. This is the leading idea of the book, 
and a most significant one. 


“History in its profoundest significance is a moral 
and spiritual movement towards the ideal or the high- 
est good.” (P. 144.) 

«In the Christian moral motive power we discover, 
therefore, as its deepest and exhaustless source of power, 
the working of the spirit of Christ. This is not a mi- 
raculous grace, instantaneously changing sinful charac- 
ter into all perfection. It is a spiritual Power which 
works according to moral laws, and through the natural 
processes of human life. It is the personal influence of 
the holy spirit with the spirit of man. It is a divine 
co-working with the human according to the nature of 
man and the love of God in Christ. It is like the energy 
of the sunshine in the fruit; it is the life of the vine 
in the branches.” (P. 492.) 


We wish to pass but one very secondary crit- 
icism on the book. A writer, by virtue of his 
very vigor, is sometimes obscure. Almost any 
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words serve with him to carry forward the 
teeming thought as swollen waters float stones. 
The constant use by Dr. Smyth of the word 
«consciousness ” for almost any degree or form 
of conviction, seems to us an example in point. 
*«*The Christian consciousness of life,” “the 
Christian consciousness of man,” “ the moral 
consciousness of our age,” “the ethical re- 
ligious consciousness,” “the results of anal- 
ysis of man’s moral consciousness,” — these are 
the phrases we meet with constantly. Nothing, 
on the one hand, can be a more vague, vari- 
able, undefined quantity than the Christian 
consciousness of life. It must stand for all 
subtle, evanescent ideals floating through a 
thousand minds gathered up in a coherent ex- 
pression. But we need, supremely need, and 
must have, this word “consciousness” to ex- 
press each man’s knowledge of his own mental 
states, or the sum of these mental states. The 
author so uses it in the phrase, “the results of 
analysis of man’s moral consciousness.” It 
seems to be a very vicious habit to allow the 
word “consciousness ” to range over the entire 
field of personal and social experiences even in 
their most indeterminate forms. We often 
need to make a very precise appeal to con- 
sciousness, and we should restrain the mean- 
ing of the word that the appeal may be intel- 
ligible. 

The second work, by Professor Bowne, does 
not contain as full a discussion as the volume 
by Dr. Smyth, but it covers in about the same 
proportion theoretical and practical morals. 
Both works attach something like their true 
importance to existing social problems. Pro- 
fessor Bowne expresses his purpose very con- 
cisely in the preface : 

“ Apart from this critical discussion, the work has two 
leading thoughts. One is the necessity of uniting the 
intuitive and the experience school of ethics in order to 
reach any working system. The other is that the aim of 
conduct is not abstract virtue, but fulness and richness of 
life.” (P. iv.) 

With him, as with Dr. Smyth, the mind’s 
ideal, its inner growing grasp of the nature 
and glory of life, is the supreme thing. There 
is no more significant assertion in this field 
than that of the present and eternal inappli- 
eability of dogmatism — exact and final state- 
ment,— to it, whether it be religious or scien- 
tifie dogmatism. 

Professor Bowne justly lays great emphasis 
on the continuous unfolding of moral truth. 

“The actual order of graded deyelopment in the 
mental life cannot be understood as a modification of 
its earliest phases, but only as the successive manifes- 





tations of a law imminent in the whole development.” 
(P. 10.) 

«“ The ideal does not admit of exhaustive definition; 
and it exists in any given circumstances chiefly in a per- 
ception of the direction in which human worth and dig- 
nity lie. Hence its actual contents vary with mental and 
moral development, but the sense of direction is fairly 
constant.” (P. 117.) 


The manner in which intuitive and empirical 
morals are united is indicated in the following 
passage : 

“Schleiermacher has shown that there are three 
leading moral ideas, the good, duty, and virtue. Each 
of these is essential in a system which is to express the 
complete moral consciousness of the race. Where there 
is no good to be reached by action, there can be no ra- 
tional duty, and with the notion of duty vanishes also 
that of virtue. Again, where there is no sense of duty, 
but only a calculation of consequences, we have merely 
a system of prudence. This may be good enough in 
its way, but it lacks moral quality. Such conduct may 
be natural and allowable, but it is not regarded as vir- 
tuous. For in such conduct we miss all reference to the 
moral agent. It is a matter of wit and shrewdness only, 
and is not a manifestation of virtuous character.” (P. 20.) 


The pleasures of life, very various, and rec- 
ognized more or less distinctly in their variable 
value, constitute the only field in which moral 
quality could be devoloped ; but their moral, ra- 
tional rule is not, therefore, identical with these 
enjoyments or subject to them. Out of this 
material it constructs an ideal excellence, more, 
far more, than the simple sum of its parts. 

«« The ideal good is conscious life in the full develop- 
ment of all its normal possibilities; and the actual good 


is greater or less as this ideal is more or less approxi- 
mated.” (P. 69.) 


«“ We must now inquire into the form and contents of 
this inner law. This may be called subjective ethics, 
as being the law founded, not in a consideration of ob- 
jective consequences, but in the nature and insight of 
the moral subject himself, or as being the law which the 
moral subject imposes upon himself.” (P. 98.) 

The relation of ethics and religion is this : 

«“ Our moral nature has not been transformed, but the 
conditions of its best unfolding have been furnished. It 
is the same life but very different. The relations and 
meanings of things have changed. Rights grow more 
sacred; duties enlarge, and the sense of obligation deep- 
ens.” (P..202.) 

These passages sufficiently indicate the trend 
of the work. The discussion is penetrative 
and quickening throughout, making the pe- 
rusal of the book worth while, I was about to 
say, even though the theme is so familiar ; 
perhaps it would be better to say, because a 
theme so familiar has new light shot into it. 
Professor Bowne has a very vigorous and an- 
alytical mind. He takes to philosophy as a 
duck to water. He is occasionally open to the 
criticism that, with his ready strokes, he gives 
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deeper wounds than there is any occasion for. 
Empiricism, for example, as a philosophy 
seems puerile to him, and he thrusts it aside 
with a very imperative blow. Yet he, and we 
all, owe very much to empiricism. In the final 
product of thought, empiricism will furnish at 
least one-half. The careless sweep of his blade 
is indicated in the following extract : 

“This is notably the case with the ecclesiastical con- 
science, which has varied all the way from the puerile 
to the diabolical.” (P. 99.) 

Joun Bascom. 


RECENT ENGLISH AND CANADIAN 
FICTION.* 

A novel that bears the name of the author of “ A 
Village Tragedy” is sure of respectful attention, 
and it is with pleasant anticipations that the reader 
will take up “ Esther Vanhomrigh.” The anticipa- 
tions will be more than fulfilled, for in this book 
Mrs. Woods has written one of the most remark- 
able historical novels of recent years. The story of 
Swift’s relations with Stella and Vanessa does not 
offer the most promising of themes. In the biog- 
raphies of the great satirist and in the histories of 
English literature it is not usually so presented as 
to bring out the human interest that it must have 
had. There is something enigmatic about it all, 
andthe extraordinary style of those portions of 
Swift's writings that relate to it provides the sub- 
ject with a thorn-set approach. It is the triumph 
of the present author to have completely humanized 
the story, yet without wholly divesting it of its char- 
acteristic garb, and without departing from the fa- 
miliar historical facts. In her treatment of these 
facts we need only note the one point that she 
decides in favor of a secret marriage between 
Swift and Esther Johnson. The story is pathetic 
almost to tragedy in its dealings with Vanessa’s ill- 
starred passion for Swift, and an element of trag- 
edy black and unrelieved is offered by the terror 


*EstHer VANHOMRIGH. By Margaret L. Woods. New 
York : Hovendon Co. 

Dororny Watuis. An Autobiography, with Introduction 
by Walter Besant. New York : Longmans, Green & Co. 

Tue Ivory Gare. By Walter Besant. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 

He.en TREVERYAN; or, The Ruling Race. By John Roy. 
New York : Macmillan & Co. 

Aunt ANNE. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 

Rotanp GraEmeE, Knicur. By Agnes Maule Machar. 
New York : Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 

Breccars Att. By L. Dougall. New York : Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

Vanitas. By Vernon Lee. New York: Lovell, Coryell 
& Co. ’ 





Tue Reputation oF GrorGE Saxon, and Other Stories. 
By Morley Roberts. London : Cassell & Co. 


ADVENTURES oF SHERLOCK Houtmes. By A. Conan 
Doyle. New York : Harper &jBrothers. 








of madness during these years already impending 
over the strongest intellect of his age and country. 
The delineation of Swift’s character is accom- 
plished with unfailing sympathy and insight; it is 
one of the strongest pieces of portraiture with whick 
we are acquainted. We should add a word of 
praise for the masterly way in which another famous. 
personage — Lord Peterborough — is made to live 
in these pages. For its descriptive passages the- 
work is also remarkable; made so by their taste,. 
their restraint, and their imaginative vision. The: 
book is one to be carefully read, for it has many 
kinds of excellence, and they do not all appear upon 
the surface. 

Mr. Waiter Besant’s story of “ Dorothy Wallis” 
pretends to be an autobiography ; but the fiction is 
transparent. It is told in the first person, to be 
sure, but has no other disguise. The heroine is 
thrown upon the world by the villainy of an uncle 
who has made away with her fortune. This uncle 
is a study in himself, but the excessive sanctimo- 
niousness with which he is invested produces a sort 
of low comedy effect, being sadly overdone. As 
for Dorothy, she determines to go upon the stage, 
and the book describes her experiences in seeking 
employment. These are not sensational or melo- 
dramatic, as might be expected, but sordid and re- 
pulsive, carefully enough studied, but disagreeable 
to read about. Of the “ masher” she has little ex- 
perience ; of the manager, brutal and scheming, she 
has much. Yet the picture of these lower strata of 
stagedom is not false in color; the author has evi- 
dently sought to depict them exactly as they are, in 
all their pettiness of detail, and with the occasional 
bright spets by which they are now and then re- 
lieved. The book is far more of a document than 
a story. As the latter, its interest is exiguous ; as 
the former, it is a minute study of a phase of Lon- 
don social life. Not even so easy a concession to 
the wishes of the reader is made as that of repre- 
senting the heroine as successful in the end; she 
wins little applause and no fame, but merely suc- 
ceeds in obtaining a footing, and in earning the 
slenderest sort of a living. There is in the back- 
ground, indeed, a mysterious person called Alec, 
whom we suppose will provide for her eventually, 
but whom we cannot forgive for permitting her to 
lead for so long a life of so great privation and suf- 
fering. 

When the psychologists, a few years ago, began to 
hint at the possibility of a double or even a multi- 
ple personality lurking within exceptional individ- 
uals, they started a theme of which the novelists 
were not slow in taking possession, just as they have 
taken possession, with sad enough results, of the al- 
lied theme of hypnotism. Mr. Julian Hawthorne 
was one of the pioneers in this field, and his “ Ar- 
chibald Malmaison” the product of his labors. 
This story was chiefly valuable as an illustration of 
what a little learning, tempered with a great deal 
of ill- imagination, could accomplish. Then 
Mr. Robert Louis,Stevenson,’seizing upon the psy- 
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chological possibilities of the subject, produced his 
uncanny story of Jekylland Hyde. Now comes Mr. 
Walter Besant with “The Ivory Gate,” an essay in 
the same direction, and, it is needless to say, with- 
out any grasp of the psychological problem in- 
volved. But if he has not analysis, he has plenti- 
ful invention, and his aptly-named story is abund- 
antly entertaining. It tells us of a Mr. Edward 
Dering, a cold-blooded and unimaginative lawyer, 
who in his other self appears as Mr. Edmund Gray, 
a socialist of the most fantastic type. The author's 
sympathies are evidently with Gray, and the latter’s 
socialistic sermons, which are not spared us, are 
written con amore, if not exactly with judgment. 
Almost does he persuade us, so eloquent is the plea, 
and so engaging the personality. Mr. Besant leaves 
us very much in doubt as to what becomes of his 
hero when the fact of his dual existence becomes 
known to him. Logically, he would have to be put 
under restraint as one insane, but the writer has a 
tender feeling for his own creation, and leaves the 
outcome to conjecture. 

There is a suggestion of conscious pride in the 
sub-title of Mr. Roy’s novel, of pride at thought of 
the valorous deeds and imperial sway of English- 
men. The suggestion is borne out by such a passage 
as the following, one of several that occur in the 
volume : “Was there ever any finer fighting since the 
world began than the fighting in the American war ? 
. « + It warms my heart to read of them all, with 
their English names, and English speech, and Engiish 
ways, and dogged English pluck; and I feel as 
proud of the Stars and Stripes as I do of the Union 
Jack. I look forward to the time when all the 
empty places of the earth will be filled with En- 
glishmen, banded together for good against the 
world.” Mr. Roy’s story is Anglo-Indian in scene, 
and makes use of the Afghan war of 1879, among 
other historical episodes. Yet in spite of this set- 
ting, it is essentially a domestic narrative, and its 
interest centres about the sufferings of an English 
girl, successively bereft of father, husband, child, 
and friend. Its Indian chapters are written with 
intimate knowledge, and its English chapters with 
tender feeling. The hero is a manly young fellow, 
whose tragic end makes one forget the slight weak- 
ness that marks his character. The story is told 
in a straightforward way, and when a new figure 
appears in its pages, we are given his previous his- 
tory, and so feel acquainted with him from the 
start. The writer puts a good deal of slang irto 
his conversation, and describes a game of cricket in 
the peculiar jargon of that cult. The book is woe- 
fully padded, even to the extent of occasional foot- 
notes, probably to meet the Procrustean require- 
ments of the three-volume form of English publica- 
tion, but readers of such novels know instinctively 
where to skip, and no great harm is done. 

What interest is possessed by the “ Aunt Anne” 
of Mrs. W. K. Clifford centres in the title-figure of | 
the novel. Aunt Anne is an old lady of amiable 
character, who is hopelessly unpractical in the con- _ 


duct of her life, and whose vagaries suggest a mind 
that has nearly, if not quite, lost the balance it may 
once have had. Her infatuation for, and marriage 
to, the young adventurer who seeks her hand on ac- 
count of the fortune that he thinks goes with it, is 
simply preposterous, and spoils the story as a whole, 
although the humors of its minor episodes may still 
prove a source of enjoyment. Mrs. Clifford’s touch 
is growing lighter of late, and the narrative shows 
an increase of flexibility over her earlier work. 

Miss Agnes Maule Machar is a young Canadian 
writer who has done some good work in presenting 
certain picturesque incidents in the history of the ‘ 
Dominion in romantic form. This field she seems 
to share, at present, with Mrs. Catherwood, and has 
cultivated it in a similar way. “Roland Graeme, 
Knight ” is, we believe her first novel, and is a work 
of distinct promise, although too obtrusively didac- 
tic to take rank as a work of art. The scene is 
laid in a large American manufacturing town, and 
the hero is a knight of the very modern sort self- 
styled Knights of Labor. The story is really a so- 
cialistic tract with but slight disguise. It is written 
in a spirit of philanthrophy so ardent that it cannot 
fail to enlist sympathy, but there is only too much 
evidence that the author’s heart has taken hopeless 
precedence of her head. The intellect must co- 
operate with the emotions in planning any possible 
solution of the social problem, and Miss Machar 
has entirely failed to realize the scientific aspect of 
the relations with which her story deals. But there 
are some admirable studies of character in her book ; 
that of the hero, first of all, and that of the clergy- 
man whose solution of all social questions begins and 
ends in rhetoric. Such books as this are helpful, 
although they miss attainment of their purpose 
through lack of restraint. 

Miss Dougall’s “ Beggars All” is a better book 
than any account of its plot would indicate. A 
young woman, the romance of whose life results from 
her answer to a matrimonial advertisement, hardly 
seems to be the sort of heroine likely to prove en- 
gaging, nor does a professional burglar, however 
ingenious his methods, seem to be the most attract- 
ive sort of hero; yet these are the elements of Miss 
Dougall’s story, and of them she has made a tale of 
serious human interest. Her success results from 
a delicacy of touch that means delicacy of feeling, 
and that carries her safely over many dangerous 
places. Her narrative often verges upon absurdity, 
but never quite crosses the boundary. 

Miss Paget’s delicate and suggestive writing is 
familiar to those who follow the course of modern 
esthetic criticism, and her essays in fiction have 
been only less successful than her studies in art and 
literature. We may, then, take up the volume of 
short stories to which the name of “ Vanitas” has 
been given, with considerable confidence in an en- 
joyable hour. The confidence is certainly not be- 


trayed, for these three “ polite stories ” are produc- 
tions of a high degree of finish ; they not only en- 
tertain for the moment, but abundantly “give to 
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reflect” in the retrospect. That they are serious 
in purpose is clearly enough foreshadowed in the 
graceful dedication to a friend, to whom the author 
gives this explanation : . 

«For round these sketches of frivolous women there 
have gathered some of the least frivolous thoughts, 
heaven knows, that have ever come into my head; or 
rather such thoughts have condensed and taken body 
in these stories. Indeed, how can one look from out- 
side on the great waste of precious things, delicate dis- 
cernment, quick feeling, and sometimes stoical forti- 
tude, involved in frivolous life, without a sense of sad- 
ness and indignation ?” 


One must not think from this that the writer has 
made her moral too obvious; it is, indeed, to be 
read in her pages, but only through the medium of 
a carefully refined art. The art is much like that 
of Mr. Henry James, to whom the author has in- 
eurred an obvious debt in both style and manner; 
and no one would accuse Mr. James of pointing 
a moral too sharply. “ A Worldly Woman ” seems 
the best of the three stories, as it is the most 
pathetic. 
hand, is “that frivolous living means not merely 
waste, but in many cases martyrdom.” 

“The Reputation of George Saxon” was of the 
literary sort, and was obtained (Mr. Saxon being a 
gentleman of fortune) by purchasing the manu- 
scripts of struggling and needy authors, and pub- 
lishing them over his own name. This ingenious 
device: worked well for a time, but George’s appe- 
tite grew with what it fed on, and he attempted to 
be too versatile. Poems and novels were followed 
by works of history and philosophy in bewildering 
succession ; but their putative author soon discov- 
ered that he must live up to the reputation thus 
easily acquired, and that was no simple matter. 
His efforts to cram that he might shine in the intel- 
lectual circles that he frequented led to insanity and 
suicide, which is a sufficiently impressive moral. 





Its moral, as Miss Paget tells us before- 





of them unfamiliar to us— in the career of this 
acute tracer of criminals and disentangler of intri- 
cate complications. Some of them we have already 
seen in the magazines, but most appear to be new. 
“A Scandal in Bohemia” tells how Sherlock 
Holmes was for once outwitted, and, to make the mat- 
ter still more humiliating, bya woman. “The Five 
Orange Pips” is a thrilling story of the Ku Klux 
Klan. “The Red-Headed League” is a striking 
illustration of the author's originality. Although 
there is a certain monotony in the mechanism of 
these tales, there is none in their succession of inci- 
dent, which is simply bewildering in its variety. 
Dr. Doyle has signed work of far greater perma- 
nent value than any to be found in this volume, but 
he is responsible for nothing more absorbing of the 
immediate interest. 


. Witit1am Morton PAyne. 





BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


WueEn Wordsworth issued the see- 
ond edition of the “ Lyrical Ballads” 
(1800) it was prefaced by a prose 
essay in which he described the principles that had 
governed his choice of subjects and his mode of 
treatment. He declared that he had taken as 
much pains to avoid what was known as poetic dic- 
tion as others had taken to produce it. Moreover, 
he asserted as a general principle that there neither 
is nor can be any essential difference between the 
language of prose and metrical composition ; that 
the true language of poetry is, as far as possible, a 
selection of the language really spoken by men; 
that if metre be superadded thereto, a dissimilitude 
between poetry and prose will be produced alto- 





Wordsworth’s 
Samous dictum 
on Poetry. 


| gether sufficient for the gratification of a rational 


| mind. 


This story is one of half-a-score published by Mr. | 


Morley Roberts in a recent volume. It is also the 
most ingenious and interesting. The others are 
sketches of rather slender substance, and their 
themes are taken from all parts of the world. The 
discussion of romantic themes in a dull and matter- 
of-fact way, but with considerable inventiveness, ap- 
pears to be the chief characteristic of this volume of 
stories. 

When Dr. Doyle published “ The Sign of Four” 
and “ A Study in Scarlet,” he projected a new fig- 
ure into literature. Since then he has told us, from 
time to time, of still other doings of his observant 
and analytical hero, until the name of Sherlock 
Holmes has come to stand for a distinct sort of lit- 
erary sensation. He is a subtler detective than 
Gaboriau ever imagined, he is omniscient upon all 
subjects that relate to his profession, and his creator 
has provided him with experiences so varied that 
we can only wonder at the fertility of invention dis- 
played. “The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes,” 
now published, deals with a dozen episodes — most 





This manifesto, which has been called “ as 
famous in its way as the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence,” furnished a text for Coleridge in his famous 
Chapter XVII. of the « Biographia Literaria.” In 
it, Coleridge argued that the difference between 
poetry and prose is one of logic, and therefore far 
more essential in its nature than any merely acci- 
dental difference of form. From these two remark- 
able papers dates the whole of that still unsettled 
controversy respecting the relations of poetry and 
prose. We have often wondered that two papers 
marking such a milestone in the history of poetical 
criticism should never have been reproduced side 
by side, and apart from their contexts, for the con- 
venience of the student. Until this is done, it is 
well that we now have at least the Wordsworth 
Preface, together with his later ones prefixed to 
later editions of the Poems, collected in a volume of 
Heath’s “ English Classics,” and ably edited, with 
introduction and notes, by Professor A. J. George, 
A.M. Taken together, they place in a striking 
light a side of the subject that had before been ig- 
nored; the contemptuous aversion which at first 
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greeted them has long since given way to admira- 
tion and often to acceptance; and after nearly a 
century there are still few compositions of equal 
length that contain so much of vigorous criticism 
and sound reflection. 


Tue famous “ first letter ” of Colum- 
ftom of Columbus's bus, announcing his discovery of 
— lands beyond the Atlantic, exists in 
the original Spanish folio edition (discovered two 
years ago), in a Spanish quarto edition, in nine 
Latin editions (two of them pictorial ), in one Ger- 
man edition, and in four editions in Italian verse. 
These were all printed in the fifteenth century. 
The Lenox Library of New York has recently pur- 
chased from Mr. Quaritch the only copy of the 
Spanish folio known to exist. The sum paid is not 
stated, but Mr. Quaritch is known to have asked 
£1600 for it. Considering the fact tha? it is a work 
of but four pages, it is probably the highest-priced 
bibliographical treasure in existence. In the mean- 
while, the Lenox Library has for some time owned 
the four earliest of the Latin editions (all printed 
in 1493 ), ineluding the unique copy of the pictor- 
ial edition printed at Basle. The text of these four 
editions has now been reprinted in a small volume by 
the library authorities, and the volume also includes a 
fac-simile reproduction of the pictorial edition, to- 
gether with an English translation. The Latin 
texts are printed on pages that face each other, so 
that all four may be compared and variations quickly 
noted. The bibliographical introduction to this val- 
uable work is written by Mr. Wilberforce Eames, 
and describes all the early editions known to exist. 
The book is printed on hand-made paper in a very 
small edition, and is a very welcome aid to the his- 
torian. Mr. Kennedy, President of the Lenox Li- 
brary trustees, informs us that the library will soon 
be thrown open to the public on every week-day, a 
piece of news that students will fully appreciate. 


Curious matter + /#ERE is much curious matter in the 
about the early _ * Early Bibles of America” (Thomas 
Bibles of America. Whitaker). It contains fac-similes 
of the English and the Indian title-pages of the Eliot 
Bible of 1663, of the title-page of the German Saur 
Bible of 1743, of the title page of the Aitken Bible 
of 1782, and of that of the first Greek Testament 
printed in America in the year 1800. It makes no 
attempt to be exhaustive in its treatment. It men- 
tions only such editions as for any reason possess 
peculiar interest. It contains, in appendices, the 
dedication to Charles II. of the Eliot New Testa- 
ment of 1661 and of the Bible of 1663; the letter 
of William Stoughton and others to the Governor 
and to the Company for the Propagation of the 
Gospel to the Indians in New England and Parts 
Adjacent in America ; a list of owners of Eliot New 
Testaments and Bibles, of which thirty-three copies 
are owned in Europe and eighty-nine in the United 
States; a memorandum of some of the prices paid 
for Eliot Testaments and Bibles, ranging from $250 








to $2,900 for the edition of 1663 ; a list of owners 
of Saur Bibles and of Aitken Bibles so far as known. 
It instanves some quaint translations: “ Except a 
man be reproduced he cannot realize the reign of 
God.” “Paul, you are insane! Multiplied re- 
search drives you to distraction.” “Immediately 
he (Judas) came to the Saviour and said, Your most 
obedient, Preceptor.” Perhaps the time for a re- 
vised version had not come in those days, or at those 
hands. 





A tittLe book with a good deal in 
it is Mr. Rawnsley’s “ Notes for the 
Nile” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). It 
contains wise hints for travellers in Egypt, and a 
valuable list of books to be read beforehand and 
of others to be used on the way. The volume be- 
gins with an interesting chapter on Egyptian 
tombs; follows with a sketch full of local color 
of .a visit to the Médfim Pyramid, that monument 
of more than five thousand years’ duration; de- 
seribes the Great Pharaoh Rameses II. and his 
father Seti I. as they may now be seen in the Balak 
Museum ; gives us the author’s vivid first impres- 
sions of Thebes; and closes with spirited metrical 
translations from the hymns of ancient Egypt, far 
antedating the earliest Biblical records, from the he- 
roic poem of Pen-ta-ur inscribed upon the wall of 
the great Hall of Columns at Karnak, with Rameses 
Il. for its hero, and from the Precepts of Ptah- 
Hotep, that oldest book in the world, bearing date, 
the scholars tell us, more than fifty centuries ago. 
Mr. Rawnsley has charm of style, scholarship, quick 
observation, poetic imagination and feeling, and a 
quiet pervasive sense of humor. The visit to Ram- 
eses II. is an excellent example of his prose, and 
the Festal Dirge of King Ateph a striking instance 
of his force as a translator. He has given fresh- 
ness to a voice that had been long silent in Abra- 
ham’s day. A sonnet at the opening of the volume 
shows that he can sing to his own tune also. 


Hints for pro- 
spective trav- 
ellers in Egypt. 








Mr. Besant has made a readable 
volume of skeiches of London (Har- 
per & Brothers), from the time of the 
Romans to the time of the Hanoverian kings. His 
facile pen — the pen of a practiced novelist — glides 
swiftly across the successive periods, giving us a 
living portraiture of London citizens from age to 
age. Perhaps the freshest part of the book is the 
opening chapter, which deals with the fortunes of 
the city of Augusta, which was not yet London, dur- 
ing the interval between the withdrawal of the Ro- 
man legions and the establishment of the East Sax- 
ons on the deserted site. Mr. Besant says: “ I can- 
not allow this chapter to be called a Theory. It is, 
I venture to claim for it, nothing less than a Recov- 
ery.” The volume is usefully illustrated with num- 
erous wood-cuts of monumental remains. They 
suggest to us what the now so great a city was like 
in the varied stages of its growth, in British, Saxon, 
Norman, Plantagenet, Tudor, Stuart, and Georgian 


A panoramic 
volume on the 
city of London. 
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days. The panorama rolls out before us, and Mr. 
Besant proves a genial showman. He does not un- 
duly force his facts upon us. He is more concerned 
with every-day folk than with heroes and kings. 
His abundant learning is digested and humanized. 
He wipes the historic dust from his pictures before 
bringing them into view. 


Tue “Duchess of Berry and the 
Court of Charles X.,” the second of 
the three Duchess of Berry volumes 
(Saint-Amand’s “ Famous Women of the French 
Court” series, Scribner ), fairly exemplifies the au- 
thor’s talent as a popular historian, as well as his 
remarkable knack of arranging flowers culled from 
the literary parterres of other writers, into a sym- 
metrical and harmonious nosegay of his own. Apart 
from this “ genius for making excerpts,” as Carlyle 
once called it, M. St.-Amand has a fair share of 
the artistic temperament and faculty that evokes 
the past for us, and paints it in its liveliest colors 
and most striking outlines. We find in his books 
no prolixity of detail, no undue crowding of the 
canvas with subordinate figures, no poaching on the 
preserves of political or moral science; and, touch- 
ing the last point, we fail,— with all respect to 
Mr. Buckle,— to see why the historical narrator who 
“ sticks to his last” should be slighted for declin- 
ing to saturate his recital with a thesis. History, 
originally and intrinsically the epic relation of past 


M. Saint-Amand’s 
popular histories. 


action, and what is known as the “philosophy of 


history,” should be kept separate and distinct ; and 
M. Saint-Amand has wisely followed the bent of his 
talent in choosing the former department. His 
books have much of the romantic charm and more 
than the historical fulness and veracity of the first- 
rate historical novel. 


Miss REPPLIER made her mark by 
stronger work than she has given to 
her “ Essays in Miniature” (C. L. 
Webster & Co.). They deal with suggestive and 
provocative subjects, which she touches lightly on 
the surface and lets go. It is well not to exhaust 
a theme ; it is well also not to vex an expectant ap- 
petite. It is a dinner of crumbs and sips. You 
just catch a flavor, and your plate is changed and 
the waiter removes your glass ; your palate is balked, 
and your digestion is trifled with. It is a book to 
read by a revolving light, an essay to each flash. 
It is written on the principle of Mr. Weller’s love- 
letter,— to stop when she will wish there was more. 
It is very pleasant writing, what there is of it. It 
reminds one of the hungry man at the restaurant, 
who, on receiving his portion, supposed it a sample 


Suggestive 
subjects lightly 
touched. 


mean ; bring me some.” 


THE latest addition to Harper’s series 
of “ American Essayists” is a vol- 
ume called “ Americanisms and Brit- 
icisms,” by Brander Matthews. It is a collection 
of eleven essays, all written in Mr. Matthews’s own 


A new volume on 
an old subject. 
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engaging way; yet before one finishes the book, 
one feels a slight protest as toward “ something too 
much of this.” The single string is the highly pa- 
triotic one of proving America’s literary indepen- 
dence of England, and of showing how completely 
the tables are turned since Sydney Smith asked his 
famous question three-quarters of a century ago, 
—“ Who reads an American book?” But it is 
somewhat late in the day to be spending words over 
that much quoted and long since answered question. 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


THE popular series of “Tales from Foreign Lands” 
(McClurg) has just been enlarged by the admission of 
two new volumes: Mrs. Gaskell’s “Cousin Phillis ” 
and a translation, by Miss Helen W. Lester, of the “Mar- 
ianela ” of Seftor Galdos. While below the level of their 
companion volumes, these two books are pretty pieces 
of simple literature, and not undeserving of their new 
and attractive dress. 

THE latest issues of foreign fiction in English include 
M. Zola’s “ Money” (Worthington), translated by Mr. 
B. R. Tucker; M. Claretie’s “ Hypnotism” (Neely), 
by an unnamed translator; and “With Columbus in 
America” (Worthington), a historical novel, which Miss 
Elise L. Lathrop has adapted (whatever that may mean) 
from the German of Herr Falkenhorst. 

THE merest mention must suffice for the following 
new novels: “Sylvester Romaine ” (Price-McGill Co.), 
by Mr. Charles Pelletreau; “Mr. Witt’s Widow” (U. 
S. Book Co.), by Mr. Anthony Hope; “The Medicine 
Lady” (Cassell) — meaning the woman-doctor — by 
L. T. Meade; « ‘The Island of Fantasy ” (Lovell, Geste- 
feld & Co.), by Mr. Fergus Hume; “Joshua Wray” 
(U. S. Book Co.), by Mr. Hans Stevenson Beattie; and 
“The Woman Who Dares ” (Lovell, Gestefeld & Co.), 
by Mrs. Ursula N. Gestefeld. 

“Tue Every Day of Life” (Crowell), by Dr. J. R. 
Miller, is a small volume of short papers, plentifully in- 
terspersed with quotations, upon such subjects as “Mak- 
ing Life a Song,” “ The Secret of Peace,” and « The In- 
fluence of Companionship.” The papers are really brief 
sermons, simple and unaffected in manner, and bearing a 
message of sympathy and love. They offer consolation 
to the despondent, and counsel to the perplexed. 

SomE recently published text-books are: “ Historical 
Essays of Macaulay” (Allyn & Bacon), edited by Mr. 
Samuel Thurber; “ Selections for Memorizing ” (Ginn), 
compiled by Messrs. L. C. Foster and Sherman Wil- 
liams; and “The Children’s First Reader” (Ginn), by 
Miss Ellen M. Cyr. 

SEVERAL additions have recently been made to the 
modern language texts published by William R. Jenk- 
ins. “La Lizardiére,” by the Vicomte Henri de Bor- 
nier, appears in the series of “Romans Choisis,” com- 


culy, anidiaiid to the waiter, “ Yeo, that’s what I | pleting the first score of issues under that title. M. C. 
: ’ ’ 


Fontaine’s collection of extracts from “Les Prosateurs 
Frangais du X1Xme Siécle” is a companion volume to 
the “ Podtes” of the same period and editor. It in- 
cludes such very modern writers as MM. Maupassant, 
Viaud, Richepin, and Coppée. M. Coppée has, besides, 
a volume of “ Extraits Choisis ” all to himself, edit 3, 
by M. George Castegnier. The extracts are in both 
prose and verse, and the editor provides an English in- 
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troduction and notes. Mme. Berthe Beck is the editor 
of the “ Fables Choisies de La Fontaine,” a small vol- 
ume, also provided with notes. 
Edmondo de Amicis, is published in the series of « No- 
velle Italiane,” and has a few English notes by Mr. T. 
E. Comba. The same publisher has also issued two 
mars: “A Rational French Method,” by M. A. 


Gontheret: and “Des Kindes Erstes Bach,” by Herr | 


Wilhelm Rippe, which tries to do for German what 
Bercy’s “ Livre des Enfants” does for French. 


Tue following are recently published text-books for | 


schools: “A Manual of Physics” (Putnam), by Mr. 
William Peddie, is a work of — origin, and de- 
signed for university students. It is a very compact 


treatise, and brought carefully down to date. Mr. M. | 


A. Bailey is the author of an “ American Mental Arith- 


metic” (American Book Co.), which provides problems | 


in bewildering variety. “Leaves and Flowers ” (Heath), 
by Miss Mary A. Spear, is a volume of plant studies 
for very young readers. 

Mrxton’s “ Paradise Lost” has just been added to 
the exquisite series of “ Laurel-Crowned Verse” (Mc- 
Clurg). The text is edited by Mr. F. F. Browne, and 
no apparatus— except Milton’s own preface on the 
form of verse—is added. The “Selected Poems of 
Robert Burns” (Crowell) make a pretty volume, edited, 
with biography, glossary, and notes, by Mr. Nathan 
Haskell Dole. Two volumes of poems by Joaquin Miller, 
“ Songs of Summer Lands” and “ Songs of the Sierras” 
(Morrill, Higgins & “> are issued in uniform and 
not unpleasing style. e have also a very pretty re-. 
print of “Wordsworth’s Grave, and Other Poems” 
(Stokes), from Mr. William Watson’s second edition. 


Tue “ Roundabout Books ” (Charles E. Brown & Co.) 
are published expressly for the young, and we notice 
with some surprise that they are made to include an 
edition of Mrs. B ’s “Sunbeam” journal. The 
book enjoys a deserved popularity, but hardly appeals 
to the tastes of children, pampered as they are in an 
age of professional caterers to their wants. 

Proressor G. C. Caldwell’s “ Elements of Qualita- 
tive and Quantitative Chemical Analysis” (Blakiston) 
is a reprint of matter selected from the writer’s previous 
publications, together with a certain amount of added 
matter unpublished in any other form. It is a text- 
book intended for laboratory use. 

Tue gnomie counsel to hitch one’s wagon to a star 
has its limitations. It suits the wagon well enough, but 
it is cumbrous to the planet, and makes a litter along 
its track. 
not the only vehicles appended, but dirt carts and 





wheelbarrows and dolls’ perambulators come tagging | 


on behind. Columbus is a good name to conjure with, 
if only the big medicine-men would undertake the in- 


cantation, if the whole tribe of authorlings would not | 


hurry to peddle their booklets along the line. “The 


Career of Columbus,” by an English M. P. (Cassell), | 


“The Writings of Columbus” (Webster), and a Co- 


lumbian Calendar from Iowa, inevitably suggest such | 


comments. The Calendar runs from Friday, August 3, 
when Columbus set sail, to Friday, October 12, when 
the first land was sighted. It contains some pertinent 
and much irrelevant matter. The translations of the 


letters and reports of Columbus are not without inter- 
They help us to do without Mr. Fiske, or Mr. 
Winsor, and get a little nearer to the hero, with only 


translator in between. 






“Camilla,” by Signor | 


Triumphal chariots and state coaches are | 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


| Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have opened a branch office 
| in Chicago, under the management of Mr. G. H. Coffin. 
| 





Mr. George Meredith has been chosen to succeed 
Lord Tennyson as President of the London Society of 
Authors. 

Messrs. William and Charles Archer have added 
“Peer Gynt” to their series of English translations of 
| Dr. Ibsen’s works. 
| The United States Book Company will bring out 
| Mrs. Oliphant’s new work, “The Literary History of 
| the Victorian Era.” 
| Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s new “ Portrait Catalogue ” 
| has a fresh cover, designed by Mr. Walter Crane, 
| and three new portraits. 
| The Overland Monthly ” for November has a richly 
| illustrated article on the Lick Observatory, by Miss 
| Millicent W. Shinn. 
| Thomas Whittaker announces “Leaders into Un- 
known Lands,” by Mr. Arthur Montifiore, an account. of 
famous modern journeys. 

Mr. Hubert Howe Bancroft, the historian of the Pa- 
cific Coast, is at work upon a large volume to be de- 
seriptive of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 

Professor Collin, of the University of Christiana, con- 
tributes to the November “ Review of Reviews” a very 
interesting article on Bjérnson, dealing mainly with the 
| personality of the great poet and novelist. 
| A “History of the English Parliament,” by Mr. G. 
| Barnett Smith, is announced by Ward, Lock, Bowden 
& Co. The work will fill two large volumes, and have 
many fac-similes of documents by way of illustration. 

Lovell, Coryell & Co. an édition de lure, 
limited to 260 copies, of Mr. Barrie’s “The Little 
Minister.” There will be ten etchings on Japanese pa- 
per, initial letters in colors, and a biographical sketch 
of the author. 

The J. B. Lippincott Company announce “ Broken 
Chords,” by Mrs. George McClellan; “Atlina, the 
Queen of the Floating Isle,” by Mr. M. B. M. Toland; 
and an illustrated edition of “ A Study in Scarlet,” by 
Dr. A. Conan Doyle. 

The Cupples Company announce for immediate pub- 
lication “ Heinrich Heine — His Wit, Wisdom, Poetry,” 
| edited by Newell Dunbar ; “The Real and Ideal in 
| Literature,” by Frank Preston Sterns ; and “Txleama : 
| A Tale of Ancient Mexico,” by J. A. Knowlton. 
| President Harrison has issued a proclamation extend- 








ing to Italian citizens the privileges of American copy- 
| right under the law of 1891. This, of course, means 
| very little as long as an Italian author must have his 
work printed in this country to secure copyright. 

The latest publications of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
| inelude : “At Sundown,” by John G. Whittier ; “The 
| Story of a Child,” by M t Deland ; “Japan in 
| History, Folk-Lore, and Art,” by William Elliot Griffis ; 
| and “ Somebody’s Neighbors,” by Rose Terry Cooke. 
| The death last month of M. Camille Rousset, the 
| military historian, following close upon those of Re- 
| nan and Marmier, has created a third vacancy in the 
| French Academy, and many aspirants for immortality 
| will doubtless be aroused to activity by this triple op- 
| portunity. 
| “The Inland Printer” for November publishes a fine 

pen-and-iak portrait of Alfred Tennyson, the work of 
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Mr. P. R. Audibert. In one respect, however, the art- 
ist is in error. He represents the hair and beard of 
the late poet as partly grey, whereas Lord Tennyson 
wrote to Mr. William Watson, as late as April of this 
year, that he never had a grey hair on his head. 


Charles H. Sergel & Co. announce an edition of Vol- 
taire’s works in English, to fill forty volumes. The suc- 
cess of such an enterprise as this is at least questionable, 
for Voltaire’s work was done so entirely for his own age 
that it has for us only the force of a reverberant histor- 
ical echo. Still, it will be a satisfaction to have the 
work in a substantially complete English translation. 


The famous case of the two James Lane Allens, 
which contributed not a little to the gaiety of nations a 
few years ago, appears to be paralleled by the case of 
the two William Henry Bishops, just come to light. In 
this case the well-known author finds his obscure double 
in a writer who hails from Toledo, and who has been 
engaged in putting forth literature for the political 
campaign just ended. 

A narrative of the voyage of the “Kite” with the 
Peary Expedition to North Greenland, written by Dr. 
Robert N. Keeley, Jr., surgeon to the expedition, and 
Dr. G. G. Davis, will be published at once by Rufus C. 
Hartranft, Philadelphia. It will make a thick octavo 
volume, and will be illustrated from the remarkable 
series of negatives made by Lieutenant Peary in the 
course of his explorations. 

M. Renan’s will directs his widow to superintend the 
publication of the two remaining volumes of his “ His- 
toire du Peuple d’Israel.” He has also left a portfolio 
of notes, dating from as far back as 1845. He is re- 
ported to have said to Mme. Renan: “I feel forced in 
committing the manuscripts to you to lay stress on the 
value of some of the contents of that portfolio.” There 
are no other literary remains of any great importance. 

The latest addition to periodical literature is “The 
Sewanee Review,” of which the first number, dated No- 
vember, is at hand. It is published quarterly under the 
auspices of the University of the South, and follows the 


fashion of the old English»quarterlies,in leaving its ar- . 


ticles unsigned. The names of their writers will, how- 
ever, be given in the yearly index. The review will be 
devoted to such subjects “as require fuller treatment 
than they usually receive in the popular magazines, and 
less technical treatment than they receive in specialist 
publications.” The present number, of 128 pages, con- 
tains valuable articles on Thomas Hardy’s novels, the 
fiction of modern Spain, and other subjects. The tone 
of the review is dignified, and it is in every way a cred- 
itable addition to the list of American periodicals. 


«“ Was Chaucer Irreligious ?” is the question that en- 
gages a writer in the November number of “ Poet- 
Lore,” and some exception is taken to the statements 
made by Professor Lounsbury in his recent “ Studies in 
Chaucer.” This bright and suggestive literary monthly 
promises for the coming year a narrative of Shake- 
speare’s theatrical career, by Mr. F. G. Fleay, and a 
collection of letters by Mr. Ruskin, heretofore printed 
in a private edition of a few copies only. Mr. Fleay’s 
work, which is cast in the form of a historical novel, 
will bear the following title: “Gentle Will, Our Fel- 
lowe. Writ in 1626, A.D., by John Heminge, Servant 
of his Gracious Majesty King Charles I. Edited in 
1892, A.D., as ‘all though feigned, is true,’ by F. G. 
Fleay, Servant of all Shakespeartan Students in Amer- 
ica, England, Germany, or elsewhere.” 








LIstT OF NEW Books. 


[The following list, embracing 164 titles, includes all books 
received by THE D1Au since last issue.| 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Old Italian Masters. ved by Tinsite pee With 
ay oy notes by W. J. Stillman, and brief comments 
the engraver. 4to, pp. 282, gilt top, uncut edges. 
Catey Of In box, $10.00. 
English Cathedrals: Canterb » Betestnnea Durham, 
ete. By Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselae us. with 154 
engravings by a Pennell, and with plans and dia- 


—“t.2 4to, pp. 395, gilt top, uncut . Century 
In ee Levant, By Charles anny pe In 2 _ 
us. Wi otogravures, 12mo, gilt oP. uncut 
] Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Slip covers, $5.00. 


The Great Streets of the World. By Richard Harding 
Davis, Andrew Lang, Henry James, and others. Pro- 
fusely illus., 4to, pp. 253, gilt top. Century Co. $4.00. 

Dorothy @. er with a Ballad of the Boston Tea 

art; mantniate Stary of Durkee SS, By O. 
We Hlolmes Tilus & le. 12mo, » PP. 130, silver gilt 
4 Houghton, Mit Co. $1.50 

An Attic Philosopher in Paris; or, A Pup at the World 
from a being the Journal of a Happy Man. From 
the French of Emile Souvestre. Illus., 8vo, pp. 190, gilt 
top. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

The Seasons: Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter. By James 
Thomson. fa 4 "vol, illus., gilt edges. Estes & Lau- 
riat. In box, 

Sun Prints and =" Tints. Original Designs, with appro- 
priate Selections, by Irene E. Jerome. 4to, pp. 88, gilt 
edges. Lee & Shepard. $3.00. 

Genoa, the Superb: The City - Columbus. By Virginia 
Le Johnson, ae wm ad ysician.”’ i ae in 

otogravure, 5vo, pp. t top, uncut edges. 
Ke Lauriat. Slip cover, $3.00. 
Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra: A Tale of the Roman Em- 


re in the —_ of the aperor Aurelian. By William 
ae author of * Julian.”’ Illus., 8vo, pp. 432, gilt top, 
uncut edges. te & Lauriat. In box, $2.50. 


Poems of Wordsworth. Chosen onl « >t by Matthew 
Arnold. Illus. in ph vere, ve H. Garrett. 8vo, 
pp. 320, gilt top, uncut Y. Crowell & Co. $2.50. 


A Lost Winter. By Elizabeth yee Phel; Illus. by 
Maria Cecilia " = 8vo, ilt edges. 4 

Lothrop & Co. box, 

Marse Chan: A Tale of Old via 
Page. Illus. by W. T. Sm 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.50 

Roland’s Squires: Sines tee nee 
By Harriet Pinckney Huse, after the German of 
seus. Illus., sq. 12mo, pp. 39. WwW 3 


ia. By Thomas Nelson 
8vo, pp. 53. Charles 


The Golden Rod Series. Comprising : From Heart’s Con- 
tent, poems by Clara a ag > In Friendship’s 
a Se ae Son "Makes a Friend, 

treamer ; Handfal o f Letters, com 
Alice L. Williams. Each in 1 vol., boxed. ae ees 
Higgins & Co. Per vol., $1.25. 
The Favorite Folk : The Old Folks 


Ballade. cemonpinn: 
at Home, I Wish I Was in Dixie’s Old Uncle Ned. 
My Darling Nellie Gray, omy in Our a Alley Black-. 


Susan, 
Watch on the Rhine. Each in 1 Fy ly ‘lus, le 
sm. 4to. C. E. Brown & Co. Per vol., 7 "preface 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
Wonder Book for Boys and Girls. By Nathaniel = 


thorne. With 60 di us by Walter Crane, in color. 
pp. 210. Houghton, & Co. $3.00. 
The Green Fairy Book. 


Edited by Andrew Lang. Ilus., 

16mo, pp. 366. ey Meet | $2.00. 

Famous Pets of Famous Rae Eleanor Lewis. 
tri tay D: Latkres Go In box, 


Bophees & De — 7 pines Hirth Bayesen. Tiles, 
the Midnight vy H jus, 
12mo, pp. 243. Charles aioe Fee $1.50 : 
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Rhymes and Ballads for Girls and Boys. By Susan 
Coolidge, author of ee ” Tilus., 8vo, pp. 143. Rob- 
erts Brothers. $1.2 

The Boy Travellers “sg Corie Europe. By Thomas W. 
Knox. IIlus., 4to, pp. 532. Harper & Brothers. $3.00. 

Three Vassar Girls in the Holy Land. By Elizabeth W. 
sm Tilus., sm. 4to, pp. 272. tes & Lan- 

1.50. 

The Knockabout Club in Search o' f Treasure. By Fred 
A. Ober, author of “ Travels in “Mexico.” Illus., sm. 
4to, pp. 240. & Lauriat. $1.50. 

Zigzag Journeys on the Mississippi. B Hezekiah But- 
= us., sm. 4to, pp. 319. & Lauriat. 

1.50. 


Through the Wilds: A Record of S oo Se, in 
the Forests of New Hampshire Capt. C. 
A. J. Farrar, author of * Wild Woot Life. = a An po 
4to, pp. 415. Estes & riat. $2.50. 
bef 9 one Syste: Arcund the weil oe 
w Path for a New . By Harry rench. 
Illus., dto, pp. 318. D. Lothrop Co. $1.50. 


e’s Canadian Winter: A Story of the Northern 
ts. By = Machar, author of ‘‘ Stories of 
New France.”’ [llus., 12mo, pp: 375. D. Lothrop Co. 
1.50, 
The Pot of Gold, and Other Stories. By Mary E. Wilkins, 
ye of “ A New a Nun.” Illus., I6mo, pp. 324. 
D. Lothrop Co. $1.5 


Five Little Pep ppers come Up. By Margaret Sidney, 
Fae S of * An Adirondack Cabin.”’ LIllus., 12mo, pp. 
527. D. Lothrop Co. $1.50. 

Hildegarde’s Home. By Laura E. Richards. author of 

“* Queen — Illus., 16mo, pp. 318. Estes & 


disci ainaetieeen theatemmbanetn By Mary P. Wells 

=..." Illus., 18mo, pp. 217. Roberts Brothers. $1.25. 
. By Mrs. George Paull, author of ** Prince 
us., sm. ee "James Pott & Co. 


At the Sign of the White Swan: A Tale of Old Pennsyl- 
vania. By Olivia L. Wilson. Illus., 12mo, pp. 240. 
Estes & Lauriat. $1.25 

Captain January. By Laura E. Richards. Illus. by F. T. 
Merrill. 8vo, pp. 133, gilt top. Estes & Lauriat. $1.25. 

The Little Sister of Wilifred. By A A. G. Plympton, author 
of “ Dear ter Dorothy.” Ilus., 12mo, pp. 211. 
Roberts Brothers. $1.00. 

The Story of Juliette: A Child’s Romance. By Beatrice 
Washington. Illus., 12mo, pp. 186. Roberts Brothers. $1. 
Ruby and Ruthy. By Minnie E. Paull, author of ** Cribsie- 

ye Tales.”’ [lus., 18mo, pp. 233. & Lauriat. $1. 

Dear. RL it - at > With 
Frontispiece, 16mo, pp. 312. Roberts Brothers. $1.00. 

Elfie’s Visit to Cloudland and the Moon: or, The Tricks 


ple.” 


for Girls. By Mrs. Molesworth, 
ulfilled.”” Illus., 12mo, pp. 291. 


The Boys of the Mirthfield Academy. Edited by Law- 
rence H. is. Illus.. sm. 4to, pp. 185. es & 
Lanuriat. $1.25. 


a ae Se ee. By Oliver Optic, author of “A 
aS Sixteen.”’ Lllus., 12mo, pp. 363. Lee & 
Digging for Gold: A Story of California. By Horatio Al- 
ger, Jr. Illns., 12mo, pp. 352. Porter & Coates. $1.25. 
Marcy, the Refugee. By Basey Cote, author of ‘“‘Gun- 
boat Series.”” one rena. Se ag op 
Jack Brereton’s Three Months’ Service. By Maria Mc- 
Intosh Cox. Illus., 16mo, pp. 274. D Lethe en $1.25. 
On the Trail of the Moose. By Edward 8S. Bits, author 
of ** Boy Pioneer Series."’ LIllus., 16mo, pp. 353. Porter 


mS ._ n P 
Red Riding Hood. By C. A. Jones, author of 
Lite Sir Nicholas.” Tilus., 12mo, pp. 233. F. Warne 
Tales of Ancient Troy, and the Adventures of Ulysses. 
Edited by Walter Montgomery. Illus., sm. 4to, pp. 211. 
Estes & $1.25. 
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Baby John. By the author of ‘* Miss Toosey’s Mission.” 
24mo, pp. 114. Roberts Brothers. 50 cts. 

Dulce’s Promise: Christmas in England. By Florence and 
Edith Scannell. Illus., 12mo, pp. 32. Estes & Lauriat. 
50 ets. 

The Little Musician: Christmas in Italy. By Florence and 
Edith Scannell. Illus., 12mo, pp. 32. Estes & Lauriat. 
50 ets. 


Lischen and the Fairy : Christmas in Germany. = 4 
ence and Edith Scannell. Illus., 12mo, pp. 32. 
Lauriat. 50 cts 
Jean Noi: Christmas i in France. By Florence and Edith 
Scannell. Illus., 12mo, pp. 32. Estes & Lauriat. 50 cts. 
The Roundabout Books. A series com ail Fighting 
the Saracens, a tale of the Crusades aay i ; 
Dri Round the World, a boy's venture, a, by C t. 
C. W. Hall ; Our Boys in China. b; = : 
Oar Boys i in India, by We, Th The Fall of 
cae bY G. A. Henty ; reuae Americans in Tekin 
Edward Greey ; “ oung Americans i . be » by 1 Edward 
Say Young Americans in J es 
~~, in 1 — ., illus., 4to. C. E. ~i. & Co. Per vol. 
$1.2 25 


The Children’ s Li mprising: The Little Princess 


brary. 
the Great Plot, wv Ties” Eckenstein ; A China Cup, 
Felix Volkhov sky ; Nutcracker 
_Ed na ‘by E. T. O. 
Googe Bos Drone; ; 
d His 


and Other Stories, b: 


land, b: 
F H. Madox Hueffer ; : 
panions, by Standish O'Grady. Each in1 od, illus., 
18mo. Cassell Publishing Co. Per vol., 75 cts. 


HISTORY. 

Guage: & Bite of he dee of Wop cxeng in Rema 
down to the of the Roman ~~ By Theodore 
A. Dodge, author of ** Hanni Ilus., with ¢ 
maps, ete. Svo, pp. 789. ~» — Mifflin & Co. $5. 

The Story of Sicily: Phenician, Greek, and Roman. By 
Edward . Freeman. Illus., 12mo, pp. 378. Putnam’s 

** Story of the Nations Series. 37 '$1.50. 

The Story of Columbus. By Elizabeth Eggleston. Edited, 
with ew: by Edward Eggleston. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 303. D. D. Appleton & Co. $1.75. 

Christopher Columbus and his Monument Columbia : The 
Testimony of _—~7 A and the Tributes of Mod- 
ern Men. J.M. Dickey. Illus., 12mo, pp. 
400. Rand, Me} iShiy Co. “Paper, 50 ets. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCE. 


The Duchess of Berry and the Court of Charles X. By 
Imbert de Saint-Amand. With portrait, 12mo, pp. 305. 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

Admiral Farragut. By C _ 4 Mahan, U.S. N., 
— pores “ The —_ co iad W L pam "With por- 

maps, 12mo, \. , gilt top. 
= "Great Commander Serine § $1.25. 

Twenty-five Years of St. Andrews: aomeiben, 1865, to 
2 te ee 
a ‘arson. v vO, 7 
uncut. y A Green & Co. $3.06 - 

noe sere, oe Browning By Anne 

era: itchie us., Svo, 199, it , uncut 
ner & Brothers. $3.00. to, 

Memorials of = ang Childress Polk, Wife of the Eleventh 
anon ills, nag 2a y Anson ar 

ne us., Svo. it top, uncut edges. ° 
DF. &te $i P 

Barbara muni: ry Study. Caroline H. Dall, author 

of ** The , Market, By Court.” Illus., 16mo, pp. 
‘ rothers. $1.00. 

Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Sidney 

Lee, Vol. XXXII., Lambe-Leigh. &vo, pp. 445. Mac- 

millan & Co. $3.75. 


GENERAL AND STANDARD LITERATURE. 

The New Life of Dante Alighieri. Translated b Sete 
Eliot Norton. i6mo, pp. 168, gilt top. Hough 
Mifflin & Co. 25. 

Handy-Book of Literary Curiosities. By William S. 
Walsh, author of “ . yoo of a Philistine.” 12mo, 
pp. 1104, gilt top. J. B. Lippineott Co. $3.50. 

The “ Oxford” Miniature Shakes Shakespeare. In 6 vols., size 
4% = i%.f gilt edges. Thomas Nelson & a. In teak 


box, 


hegglten's s 


- 
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The “Oxford” Shakespeare. Edited, with glossary, by 
W. J. Craig, M.A. 12mo, pp. 1264, red under gold 
Thomas Nelson & Sons. £05 

The Works of William Shakes 
Aldis Wright. 

Co. $3.00. 

The Best Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited, with 
an Introduction, 2 by eer Carter Hughson. 16mo, pp. 
330, gilt top. eClurg & Co. 00. 

Paradise Lost. > John Milton. New American edition, 
edited by Francis F. Browne. 16mo, pp. 352, gilt top. 
** Laurel-Crowned Verse.’ A.C. McClurg & Co $1, 00. 


POETRY. 
Valeria, and Other Poems. By Harriet Monroe. 
pp. 301. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 
Eleusis, and Lesser Poems. By Wiliam Rufus Perkins. 
16mo, pp. 219. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.00. 
Alaskana; or, Alaska in Descriptive and 
By Prof. Bushrod W. James, A.M. 
368, gilt edges. Porter & Coates. $1 


peare. Edited by William 
Vol. VILL., 8vo, pp. 768. Macmillan & 


12mo, 


ndary Poems. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 
2.00. 


The End of Time: A Poem of the Future. By L. G. Bar- 
Bp: 190, gilt top, uncut edges. 
1.50. 


bour, D.D. 12mo, 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Poems of Joaquin Miller: So: of the Sierras and Sun- 

ds, and of Summer ds. In 2 vols., _ por- 

trait, 12mo. Morrill, Higgins & Co. In box, $3.00 

Night Etchings. By A. R. G. 16mo, pp. 115, gilt i. J. 
B. Lippincott Co. $1.25 25. 

Some Rhymes of Ironquill of Kansas. limo, pp. 187. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.00. 

Columbian Memorial Songs, Historical Geography, and 
maps. By Rufus Bianchard. Illus., 16mo, pp. 125. Chi- 
eago: Blanchard & Co. 


FICTION. 


The Fate of Fenella. A Novel, by Helen Mathers, Justin 
H. McCarthy, A. Conan Doyle, and 21 others. Illus., 
16mo, pp. 319. Cassell Publishing Co. 

God’s Fool: A Koopstad Story. By Maarten Maartens, au- 
thor of “ The Sin of Joost BA. ” 12mo, pp. 446. D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

The Novels of Jane Austen. Edited by R. B. Johnson. 
In 10 vols. Vols. 5 and 6, Mansfield Park. Lllus., 16mo, 
gilt top, uncut edges. Macmillan & Co. $2.00 

The Ivory Gate. By Walter Besant, author of “ All Sorts 
and itions of Men.’’ 12mo, pp. 359. Harper & 
Brothers. $1.25 

bate eR By Eliza Orne White, author of ‘* Miss 

rooks.”” 16mo, pp. 350. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

Mrs. <n St. John: A Nevel of Boston Life. By Robert 
Appleton. 8vo, pp. 405. Morrili, Higgins & Co. $1.25. 

The Monk and the Hangman’s Daughter. By Ambrose 
Bierce and Gustav Adolph r. Illus. by Theodor 
Hampe. 12mo, pp. 166. F. J. Schulte & Co. $1.25. 

An American Nobleman: A Story of the Canaan Wilder- 

ness. By William Soumienng. llus., 12mo, pp. 277. F. 

J. Schulte &Co. $1.2 

The Naiad: A Ghost ~sastal From the French of George 
Sand, by 4 Berry di Zéréga. LIllus., 12mo, pp. 
116, gilt top. Wm. R. Jenkins. $1.25 

My Flirtations. By Margaret Wynman. ‘Hlas., 12mo, pp. 
185. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 

Playthings and Parodies. By Barry Pain, author of “ I 
a Canadian Canoe.’ 16mo, pp. 310. Cassell Pu blishine 
Co. $1.00, 

Helen Treveryan; or, The Ruling Race. By John Roy. 
12mo, pp. 487. Macmillan & Co. $1.00. 

Half Brothers. By Hesba Stretton, author < “Carola.” 
16mo, pp. 490. Cassell Publishing Co. $1.0 

By Subtle Fragrance Held. By Mary Fletcher Stevens. 
16mo, pp. 206. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00 

After Twenty Years, and Other Stories. By Julian Sturgis, 
author of ‘‘ My Friends and I.” 12mo, pp. 324. Long- 
mans, Green “ $1.00. 





Dombey and Son. Charles Dickens. Reprint of first 
edition, with ‘ie illustrations, and an introduction by | 
Charles Dickens the Younger. 12mo, pp. 819, uneut | 
edges. Macmillan & Co. $1.00. | 


vege Dare: A Romance of the Sixteenth iin By 
E. A. B. S., author of “‘ Stories of Eastern-tide.”” Illus., 

12mo, pp. 207. Thomas Whittaker. an 

A New England Cactus, and Other Tales. By Frank Po 
Humphrey. 18mo, pp. 188. Cassell’s Achim 
brary. 50 ets. 

Green Tea: A Love Story. By V.Schallenberger. Oblong 
18mo, pp. 187. Cassell’s ‘* Unknown” Library. 50 cts. 

Poseidon’s Paradise: The Romance of Atlantis. By Eliza- 
beth G. Birkmaier. Sq. 12mo, pp. 305. The Clemens 
Publishing Co. Paper, 50 ets. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

Afloat and Ashore on the Mediterranean. By Lee Mer- 
iwether, author of ‘‘ A Tramp Trip.’’ Illus., 12mo, pp. 
363. Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Along the Florida Reef. By Charles Frederick Holder, 
LL.D., author of ‘‘ Life of Charles Darwin.’ us., 
12mo, pp. 273. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

A Voyage in the Sunbeam. By Lady ae: Iilus., 
8vo, pp. 479. Charles E. | ms & Co. $1.2! 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


The Documents of the Hexateuch. Translated and 
arranged in Sw = order, with introduction and 
notes. By W.E. Addis, M.A. Part L., ae Book 
of Hebrew History. 8vo, pp. 236. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $3.00. 

Prayer-Meeting Theology: A Dialogue. By E. J. Morris, 
author of * Rais 7 Inquiries.”’ 12mo, pp. 263. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 

The Beasts of Ephesus. By Rev. a Brand, D.D. 
With an introduction by Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D. 
12mo, pp. 206. Advance Publishing Co. $1 .00. 

Natural Religion in Sermons. By pee Vila Blake. 
limo, pp. 228. C. H. Kerr & Co. $1.00 

My Septuagint. By Rev. Charles Force Does. 

pp. 208, gilt top. Cassell Publishing Co. $1.00. 

Faith-Healing, Christian Science, and Kindred Phenomena. 
By J “a3 Buckley, LL.D. 16mo, pp. 308. The Century 

- $1.25. 


16mo, 


PHILOSOPHY. 


A History of Modern Mt wi Ate Toms the Renaissan 
Bri f History 6 of Breck P Phil _-% ai 4 oe 
rie losophy. * Tn 2 vols., 12mo 
A. C. McClurg & Co. $4.00. 


SCIENCE. 


Manners and Monuments of Prehistoric Peoples. By 
the Marquis de Nadaillac, trans. by Nancy Bell. us., 
8vo, pp. 412. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.00. 

Notes by a Naturalist: An Account of Observations made 
during the Voyage of H.M.S. ‘* Challenger ” around the 
world in the years 1872-6. By H.N. Mosely, M.A. New 
SS 12mo, pp. 540, uncut. G. P. Putnam’s 


Experimental Evolution: Lectures delivered in the ‘“‘Sum- 

mer School of Art and Science,” Edinburgh, August, 
1891. By Henry De Varigny, D.Sc. 12mo, pp. 271. 
Maemillan & Co. $1.50. 


SOCIAL STUDIES.—FIN ANCE. 


The Children of the Poor. By Jacob A. Riis, antes 4 
‘How the Other Half Lives.’’ Illus., 8vo, pp. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

Socialism, Utopian and Scientific. By Frederick Engels. 
Translated by Edward Aueling, D.Sc. With a special 
introduction. 12mo, pp. 117. Imported by Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.00. 

Man and the State: Studies in Applied Sociol 
popular lectures and discussions + wand the Brookl 
eal m. 12mo, pp. 558. D. Appleton & 

Man and the State, Nos. 33 and 34: The Independent 
in Politics, by Hon. J. A. Taylor ; Moral Questions in Pol- 
ities, by Rev. J. C. Kimball. D. Appleton & Co. Each, 
paper, 10 cts. 

Complete Guide to the World’s Metal Monetary Systems. 

ith the aids to the construction of the science of money. 
By oy +d Norman. 8vo, pp. 328. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons 2 25. 


reas 
$2. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


Alcuin and the Rise of the Christian Schools. By Andrew 
Fleming West. 16mo, pp. 205. Seribner’s “Great Edu- 
eators"’ Series. $1.00. 

A Manual of Physics : Being on Introduction to the Study 
of Physical Science. By William Peddie, D.Sc. 16mo, 
pp. 501. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

Analysis. By G. C. Caldwell, B.S., Ph.D. Sec- 
ond edition, revised and enlarged, 8vo, pp. 175. Blakis- 
ton, Son & Co. $1.50. 

Les Prosateurs Frangaise du XIXe Siécle. With Biogra- 
ag and notes, by C. Fontaine, B.L. 12mo, pp. 378. 

m. R. Jenkins. $1.25. 

Extraits Choisies des (Euvres de 4 = Coppée. With 
biographical sketches and notes, b . ier, B. 
év5. 16mo, pp. 177. Wm. R. Jenkins. 0 cts. 

Quatrevingt-Treize. By Victor Hugo. Adapted for use 
oa. by James Boielle, B.A. 16mo, pp. 216. Ginn 

. 70 cts. 


A Rational French Method: Based on the Association of 
Words, Sounds, and Ideas. By A. Gautherot. 12mo, 
pp. 89. Wm. R. Jenkins. Paper, 60 cts. 

La Lizardiére. By Vte. Henri de Bornier. 16mo, pp. 248. 
Wm. R. Jenkins. Paper, 60 cts. 

Fables Choisie de La Fontaine. With biographical sketch 
and notes, by Mme. Bertha Beck. 16mo, pp. 107. Wm. 
R. Jenkins. 40 cts. 

Des Kindes Frstes Buch. Nach Paul Berey’s ‘ Premier 
Livre des Enfants,’’ von Wilhelm Rippe. Lllus., 16mo, 
pp. 100. Wm. R. Jenkins, 40 cts. 

Selections for Memorizing. For Pénay, Intermediate, 
and High School Grade. Compiled by L. C. Foster and 
Sherman Williams. 16mo, pp. 195. Ginn & Co. 60 cts. 

The Children’s First Reader. By Ellen M. Cyre, author 
of “The Children’s Primer.” Illus., 12mo, pp. 100. 
Ginn & Co. 3% cts. 

American Mental Arithmetic. By M. A. Bailey, A.M. 
16mo, pp. 160. American Book Co. 35 cts. 

Raceonto di Edmondo de Amicis. With English 
notes by Prof. T. E. Comba. 18mo, pp. 126. Wm. R. 
Jenkins. Paper, 35 cts. 

Leaves and Flowers; or, Plant Studies for Young Readers. 
By A. . Iilus., 16mo, pp. 103. D.C. Heath 
& Co. 3 cts. 

La Cigale Chez les Fourmis. Comédie en Un Acte, par 
Mm. Ernest Legouvré et Labiche. English notes 
by Alphonse N. Van Daell. i¢mo, pp. 37. Ginn & Co. 

aper, 25 cts. 
THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Children: Their Models and Critics. By Auretta Roys Ald- 
rich. 24mo, pp. 158. Harper & Brothers. 75 cts. 

The Little Dinner. By Christine Terhune Herrick, author 
of “Liberal Living on Narrow Means.’’ i¢mo, pp. 150. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 

The Original Appledore Cook-Book, Containing Recei 
for Plain and Rich Cooking. By Maria Parloa. New 
edition, illus., 12mo, pp. 230. C. E. Brown & Co. $1.25. 

Universal Common-Sense Cookery Book. Practical 
Recipes by Mrs. D. A. Lincoln, Miss Parloa, and others. 
8vo, pp. 245. C. E. Brown & Co. $1.00. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY’S 
STEEL ‘PENS. 


Made by a NEW and ORIGINAL process. 
Ask your dealer for them. 


SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 
No. 73 Franklin Street, . . NEW YORK. 








THE DIAL 


A Semi-Monthly Journal of Literary Criticism, 
Discussion, and Information. 


“THE BEST REVIEW WE HAVE.” 
[From Tue INDEPENDENT, New York.] 

“Tre Dit is the leading literary journal of the West (if 
Chicago will pardon the use of this enf: d and antiquated 
nomenclature), but it is more than that. In the first place, 
it is made up with perfect taste; size, paper, and print are 
delightful. Then, its matter is really critical and careful, 
all the leading articles being signed. But its chief merit is 
its serious appreciation of current literature, expressed with- 
out favor. Seriousness, fearless care, and a right instinct in 
letters, help to make THe D1At the best review we have.”’ 





[From Tue Nation, New York.]} 

“Tue Diat makes the interesting announcement in its 
issue for September 1, that hereafter it will be published 
semi-monthly instead of monthly, and will take on several 
new features, without ceasing to be a purely literary journal 
—a ‘journal of literary criticism, discussion, and informa- 
tion.” . . . One of its articles is upon the Chicago Uni- 
versity, and there can be no doubt that the editor of Tur 
Dat will find himself greatly strengthened by the accession 
to the city of the scholars whom President Harper is calling 
about him. . Tue Drat has been well-conducted 
from the start, with a serious purpose, and with much learned 
and intelligent collaboration, and we have had frequent oc- 
easion to praise it, and to wish it a long life.” 





Tue Drar’s staff of contributors includes Presidents 
or Professors of thirty leading American colleges and 
universities, including Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cor- 
nell, Johns Hopkins, Michigan, Leland Stanford, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and others. 


THE DIAL’S. SPECIAL OFFER. 


To enable new readers to become easily and cheaply 
acquainted with the paper, it will be sent 


Two Months for Twenty-five Cents. 
(Four numbers—postpaid.) 


[From Mr. Epmunp W. Goss, London.} 
“THE DIAL seems to me to preserve a higher criti- 
cal standard, as regards literature, than any other Amer- 
ican journal with which I happen to be acquainted.” 


Tue Drax is published on the 1st and 16th of each month, 
at $2 a year, postpaid. Send 25 cents for a Two Months’ 
Trial Subscription, including a Miniature Edition of the 
paper, containing a sketch of its history, and a full list of its 
hundred and fifty contributors. Address 


THE DIAL, 


No. 24 Apams Street (STEVENS BLDG.), CHICAGO. 












WHATEVER PERIODICAL 


You take next year, you will need 
THE DIAL also if you are at all in- 
terested in literary culture and mat- 
ters of general intellectual concern. 
The regular subscription price is $2.00 
a year, but you can get it for just 
HALF that amount, by remembering 
that 


WHATEVER PERIODICAL 





You intend subscribing for, if you 
will send your cash order through us, 
with one dollar additional, we will 
mail you THE DIAL one year for the 
extra dollar. This is as simple, as 
comprehensive, and as advantageous a 
clubbing offer as we believe can be 
made. It is of course intended only 


for new subscribers. 


Sample copy and new prospectus 
of THE DIAL will be sent to any ad- 
dress for ten cents. Three months’ 
Trial Subscription (six numbers) for 


Address 
THE DIAL, 


fifty cents. 


24 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 


THE DIAL 








CUT THIS OUT 


And mail to THE DIAL, with remit- 
tance by check, express or post-office 
order, payable to THE DIAL. 
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THE DIAL’ S AGENTS IN THE TRADE. 


The following is a Directory of a Decheiiens wt Mewatesten of the United States, who keep 
Tue Dia agemy © for sale, and are authorized a for receiving subscriptions. 





—. 
Smith & Co. 
Mobile. . po 8. ‘iigood Co. 
Montgomery 
ARIZONA. 
Pheenix St. Claire & Pratt. 
Tucson . L. Zeckendorf & Co. 
ARKANSAS. 
Fort Smith J. D. Van Winkle & Co. 
Helena. . . . Grant Brothers. 
Hot Sp -- BA las. 
Little Roc . Wilson & Webb Co. 
Pine Bluff W. L. Dewoody. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Berkeley A. B. Merrill. 
reka J. E. Matthews. 
Los Angeles Stoll & Thayer 

: W. B. Hardy. 

° H. H. Suesserott 
Riverside . J. W. Stanton & Son 
Sacramento Winstock, Lubin & Co. 

Diego M. A. Wertheimer & Co 
San Francisco Payot, Upham & Co. 
San Jose . E. B. Lewis. 

Santa Barbara H. A. McPhail. 
Stockton . Herbert Baldwin. 
COLORADO. 
Boulder . . . Whitney-Blake Book Co. 
Colo. Springs . A. G. le. 
Denver . . . Stone & Locke Book Co. 
Leadville John Nowland & Co. 
Manitou harles A. Grant. 
Pueblo . J. J. Stanchfield & Bro. 
Trinidad N. W. Fisher. 
CONNECTICUT. 

pteoast Youngs & Jackson. 

ord . . Brown & Gross. 
Middletown . L. R. Hazen. 
New Haven . T. H. Pease & Son. 
New London 1 R. Loosley. 
Norwich . Noyes & Davis. 
Waterbury N. Ells. 

DELAWARE. 

Dover . . Clark & McDaniel 
New Castle . L. M. Chase & 
Wilmington E. 8. R. Butler & Son. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington . Wm Ballantyne & Son. 
FLORIDA. 

Jacksonville . H. Drew & Brother 

Key West . Horatio Crain. 

St Augustine | Chaties E Macke 

Charles 

Tallahassee . E. W. Clark ° 
GEORGIA. 

Atlanta Lester & Kuhrt. 





ILLINOIS—Cortvep. 
Galesburgh . Francis Carey. 
Geneseo .. E. H. Ash. 

Homer. . . E. T. Mudge. 
Jacksonville . Catlin & Co. 
J aw E. M. Bray. 
Knorville. |. F.D. Huggina 
xville. . 
LaSalle .. James E taione. 
Lincoln. . Charles C. Reed. 
Litchfield. . Hood & Son. 
ys s E. H. Black. 
Moline. . . Richards & Sohrbeck 
Monmouth . McQuiston & Son 
Monticello . Coe & Shaw. 
Olmey ... — oe 
Ottawa... peman & Graham 
Pekin... Wm. Blenkiron. 
Peoria. . . Brown, Page & Hillman Co. 
Polo ... JI-L. 8 
Pontiac .. . 8. Ma hy & Co. 
Princeton. . ym 4h 
Quincy. . . Dew n Book Co. 
Rochelle . . A. W. Hartong. 
Rockford. . H. H. Waldo. 
Rock Island . Cram) & Co. 
Springfield . Joel B. Brown. 
rling .. Bates & Conant 
Streator .. Frank C. Minor 
Virginia . . W. R. Wood 
Waukegon . G. 8. Wheeler 
Wilmington . C. k. Chariton 
k .. LT. Hoy. 
INDIANA. 
Anderson . Buck, Brickley & Co. 
Bloomington J. H. Dowden. 
Columbus . George E. Ellis. 
Crawfordsville Robi & Wallace. 
Elkhart . . A. E. Babb. 
Evansville. Smith & Butterfield. 
Fort Wayne . Geo. De Wald & Co. 
Frankfort . Goto, 5 Given & Co. 
Goshen .. Dwight H. Hawks. 
Greencastle . C. W. Landis & Co. 
Huntington . H. H. Drover. 
I lis . Bowen-Merrill Co. 
Jeffersonville Charles A. Schimpff. 
Kokomo E. N. Cole. 
Lafayette . John Kimmel. 
La Porte . Porte Book Co. 
Logansport W. T. Giffe. 
Madison . B. F. & W. W. Calloway. 
Marion . G. C. Brown. 
Muncie Stewart & Stewart. 
New Albany E. R. Day. 
Peru. John 8. Crume. 
Ric C. T. Moorman. 
Rushville W. J. Wait & Co 
South Bend Liebelt Brothers. 
Terre Haute J. Q Button & Co. 
Union City Swain & Norvell 
Val F. Perrine. 


IOWA—Coriva2 >. 

Keokuk .. . D.G. Lowry. 
Le Mars . . Sartori & Pfeiffer. 
Li . . « « W. W. Buell & Co. 

town . G. P. Powers & Co. 
Mason City . . W. H. Lyman. 
Mt. Pleasant. . it & Lines. 
Muscatine . . Nei & Leysen. 
Oskaloosa . . Beechler Brothers. 
Ottumwa Taylor & Co. 
Red Oak A. C. Hinchman. 
Shenandoah J. C. Webster & Co. 
Sioux City Pinckney Book Co. 

inton. .° Harmon Wilcox 
Washington Foster, Ott & Co. 
Waterloo . G. 0. Snowden. 
KANSAS. 
Abilene. Tonis & Rockafellow. 
Arkansas City Lannon & Wilson. 
tchison . Newman W. Arthur. 

Brookville . Stanley Gane. 
Clay Centre . T. Gowenlock. 
Columbus. Branin & Slease. 
El Dorado . J. A. Wiedemann. 
Emporia . . Rowlands & Jones. 
Fort Scott . J. F. Cottrell. 
Fredonia . . J. W. Paulen. 
Hiawatha. . Miner & Stevens. 
Hutchinson . G. W. W & Son. 
Independence J. H. ‘h. 

. * # e Evans Brothers. 
Junction City C. H. Trott & Brother. 
Kansas City . . E. Homuth. 
Lawrence. . . J. 8. Crew & Co. 
Leavenworth . E. L. Hunting. 
Manhattan 8. M. Fox 
Marysville Hagar & Wherry 
Newton . J. ae "e ‘Brother. 
Olathe. . Henry V. Chase. 
Ottawa. Clark Brothers. 
Parsons . J. J. Pierson. 
Pittsburgh Thomas Elliott. 
Salina . . Baier & Schumann. 
Seneca. . Kennard & Nickers. 
Topeka . Kellam Book Co. 
Wellington . . Wel Book Co. 
Wichita . . . 8. G. Winch. 
Winfield Henry Goldsmith. 

KENTUCKY. 
Bowling Green T. J. Smith & Co. 
Covington Thomson Co. 
Frankfort R. K. McClure. 
Lexington J. B. Morton & Co 
Louisville . Maxwell & Co. 

” . . « J. P. Morton & Co. 
Newport C. A. Smith. 
Owensboro W. E. & I. N. Parish. 
Paducah Van Culin Bros. 

LOUISIANA. 
Baton Michael Chambers. 
New Orleans F. F. Hansell & Bro. 
uemine . 


Shreveport 




















MARYLAND. 
Annapolis Hopkins & Feldmeyer. 
Balti — Balti News Co. 

“ Cc & Co. 
Cumberland Shriver & Co. 
Frederick D. H. ith. 
Hagerstown R. M. Hays & Bros. 

MICHIGAN 
Adrian . G. R. Swift. 
Alpena H. H. Wittelshofer. 
Ann Arbor Geo Wabr. 
Battle Creek E. R. Smith. 
Bay City . . A. Leavens. 
Berrien rae Henry Kephart. 
pi ° A. 8. Hobart ta Co. 

Cadillac . . . George Van Vrankin. 

“ . . » Arthur H. Webber. 
Coldwater . . D. H. Davies. 
Detroit . . . John Macfarlane 
East Saginaw . Jones & McCall 

t ... . J.B. Clark. 

Grand Rapids . Eaton, Lyon & Co. 
Be eo Thatcher & Son. 
Ishpeming .. He ‘ood. 
Jac! °° F. B. Taylor & Co. 
Kalamazoo . . Ihi Bros. & Everard 
Lake Linden . Adolph Isler. 
oe e M. Emery. 
uette . . H. H. Stafford & Son 
— J. 8. White & Co 
Michigamme. . H. J. Atkinson 
Muskegon . . Fred L. Reynolds 
Niles . . . J. D. Greenameyer: 
North Lansing . Gardner & Robertson 
Port Huron . . Robert Walsh. 
w Newell & Robinson 
Shelby . W. Runner. 
West Bay City 53 L. Wilton & Co. 
Ypsilanti . . . J. F. Smith. 
MINNESOTA. 
Albert Lea Peter C. Jensen. 
Alexandria Baumbach & Morisse. 
Duluth . Albertson & Chamberlain. 
Mankato . . Stewart & Holmes. 
Minneapolis . Clark & McCarthy. 
= ° Cushman & Plummer. 
Northfield O. T. McClaughey. 
Red Wing . Pratt & Pratt. 
Rochester W. W. Ireland. 
St. Cloud B. Reinhard. 

Paul Minnesota News Co. 

- ‘ Charles L. Neuman. 
Stillwater E. A. Phinney. 
Verndale . A. 8. McMillan. 
Winona H. Stevens & Son. 

MISSISSIPPI. 
Biloxi . C. F. Theobald 
Greenville G. F. Archer. 
Me: J N " 
Natchez Theodore F. Hammett 
Vicksburg Clarke & Co. 
MISSOURI. 
Cape Girardeau. Klosterman & Co. 
Carthage . . . L. F. Brown. 
Chillicothe Giltner & Son. 
Columbia . Kirtley & Phillips. 
Hannibal . Hannibal to 
Independence H. R. Mills. 





: a ih A. Mack Book Co. 
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NEBRASKA—ContTINvED. 
Plattsmouth . = * Young. 
Red Cloud L. Cotting. 
York .. é H. Jerome & Co. 
NEVADA. 
Carson City . John G. Fox. 
Eureka J. Smith. 
Virginia City” Stein Brothers. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Concord . . * W. F. Danforth & Son. 
Dover . . Lothrops & Pinkham. 
Manchester Temple & Farrington Co. 
Nashua . R. T. Smith. 
Portsmouth ° L. E. Staples. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Camden Graw, Garrigues & Graw. 
Elizabeth . L. B. ~~ 
Hoboken . Reed & Brother. 
Jersey City W. Ewald & Brother. 
Newark . Newark News Co. 
Patterson . James Inglis, Jr. 
Trenton W. H. Brearley. 
NEW MEXICO. 
etm New Mexico Book Co. 
Las ° T. G. Merain. 
Sante Fé . Z. Staab & Brother. 
NEW YORK. 
Albany . . . Albany News Co. 
Auburn . . . W.R. Keyes. 
Binghamton Stephens & Miller. 
Brooklyn . Brooklyn News Co. 
— ° — - 2am. 
- . + Hosmer H. 
a - : * > H. Fine 
ae ose . ‘orsyth & mn. 
Newburgh J. M. Dickey & Co. 
N. Y. City Brentano’s. 
bad ° G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Oswego .. Richard J. Oliphant. 
— ie J. P. Ambler. 
_ ee —e ee & Co. 
Utica . « « « W.T. Smith & Co. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
we ae eis 5 & >. 
leigh . . A & Co. 
Witeiagton . Cc. W. Yates. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
Fi Fargo Statione 
Grafton m & fiton 
Grand Forks F. W. Iddings. 
J st ‘ bury & Avis. 
OHIO. 
Akron . . . W. G. Robinson. 
Alliance . - LC. Milburn. 
Ashtabula . H. M. Hickok & Co 
Athens. . . Putnam & Fletcher. 
Bellaire . W. A. & M. B. Gorby 
Bue’ . A.C. Le 
Cc . as 
Canton . Durbin, Wrig ht & Co. 
Chillicothe . George "Perk & Co. 
Cincinnati Robert Clarke & Co. 
Cleveland . Taylor, Austin Co. 
Columbus . Sm. 
yton 





PENNSYLVANIA. 
Alleghen: J. J. East’s Sons. 
Chester . Hunter Bros. 
Erie. . . Nathan Cohen. 
Harrisburg Bergner Bros. 
Johnstown Thomas F. Brad 
Lancaster . J. B. Martin & Co. 
Meadville Fiske & Schwartzman. 
Philadelphia J. B. Lip) 0. 
h W. G. Jo! & Co. 
‘ J. G. Hawley 
Scranton Thom & 
Wilkesbarre . L. 5 
Williamsport A. D. Lundy & Co. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Newport C. E. Hammett, Jr. 
Pawtuckett E. L. Freeman & Son. 
Providence Rhode Island News Co. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Charleston Walker, Evans & Cogswell. 
Columbia R. L. Bryant & Co. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Aberdeen . 8. M. & Bro 
uron . . . B. M. Rowley. 
Sioux Falls . C. O. Natesta. 
Yankton . . Wells & Lansmon. 
TENNESSEE. 
Cc . D. P. Henderson "| Co 
Knoxville Ross & 
Memphis J. 8. Menken Co. 
le Patterson, Gibson & Co. 
TEXAS. 
Austin . J. J. Tobin. 
Dallas . T. M. Jones & Co. 
Fort Worth H. N. Conner & Co. 
Galveston Clarke & Courts. 
Houston G. W. Baldwin. 
San Antonio Nicholas Tengg 
UTAH. 
Ephraim : z Dorius & Co. 
en . & & 8 
Park City. ns pan b & 
Salt Lake City . Utah Book Co. 
VERMONT. 
Brattleboro . Clapp & Jones. 
Burlington . Huntington & Co. 
Montpelier Hiram Atkins. 
Rutland . The Tuttle Company. 
VIRGINIA. 
Northfolk Vickery & Bros. 
T. 8. Beckwith & Co. 
Richmond Randolph & English. 
WASHINGTON. 
Olympia . . M. O’Connor. 
Seattle. . . & Hanford Co. 
8 Falls J. W. Graham & Co. 
Vancouver . James W. r, Jr. 
Walla Walla Stine B ers. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Charleston Richardson Brothers. 
Parkersburg Moss & Bentley. 
Wheeling . Stanton & Davenport. 
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O’BRIEN’S 


FINE ART ESTABLISHMENT. 


All new Autumn publications now on view. Etchings, Mezzotints, 
and Fac-similes. 


Special Exhibition of WATER COLORS by S. P. R. Triscortt, 


of Boston, Mass. 


[Nov. 16, 1892. 








WABASH AVENUE, 


CHICAGO. 





$1,000.00 PAID IN PRIZES FOR POEMS 
ESTERBROOK’S PENS. 


a $200.00 
Dera ss is ee « 200.00 
Soe eee & 6 300.00 
8 UR Se ee 300.00 


48 Amounting to $1,000.00 
Conprrions :—Competitors to remit $1.00, for which the 
will receive full value in a gross of the new Poet’s Pen an 
Poet’s Pen-holder. Lines not to ave over 8 words. Write 
paredy dt gy eben te mgs ‘= 
t t ti " . 
potent Jadges. _ musi sent in before January 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CoO., 


26 John Street, New York. 


wards made by com- | 


| Trade Mark.) N ON IPA R E ] ® [ Registered. 
OUR FINEST 


‘PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS. 


In genuine Seal, “Russia, Turkey Morocco, and 
Plush,— Quarto, Royal Quarto, Oblong, and 
Longjellow sizes,— bear the above Trade Mark, 
and are for sale by all the Leading Booksellers 
and Stationers. 


KOCH, SONS & CO., 
Nos. 541 & 543 Peart St., - - NEW YORK. 








“THE DAINTIEST BOOKS OF THE SEASON.” 


THE GOLDEN ROD SERIES. | 


FROM HEART’S CONTENT. 
By Ciara Dory Bates. 


IN FRIENDSHIP’S NAME. 
By Votyey SrrREAMER. 
WHAT MAKES A FRIEND? 
By Votyey SrREAMER. 
A HANDFUL OF LETTERS. 
By Auice L. Wiiu1aMs. 
"5 O06. 


12mo, exquisitely printed on heavy linen paper, ragged 


Price, each, . 


book in a neat box. 


Mechanically they are better imens of the printer's art than an 
other Chicago publications I eve comm. —Metville E. Stone. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


MORRILL, HIGGINS & CO., Pusiisuers. | 


109 Wapasn Ave., . . CuHrtcaco. 


The “Boorum & ‘Pease Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


_ THE STANDARD BLANK BOOKS 


(For the Trade Only.) 
25 SHEETS (100 pp.) TO THE QUIRE. 


Everything from the smallest Pass-Book to the larg- 
est Ledger, suitable to all purposes—Commercial, Edu- 
| cational, and Household uses. 


For Sale by all Booksellers and Stationers. 


FACTORY, BROOKLYN. 
Offices and Salesrooms, - ~ - 30 and 32 Reade Street, 
New York Crry. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS, 1878 anp 1889. 








His Celebrated DKCumbers, 


303—404—170—604—332 
| And bis other styles, may be had of all dealers 
throughout the world. 


| JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEW YORK. 





THE DIAL PRESS, CHICAGO. 





